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Sand Mixing Plant for a Large Foundry 


How Four Different Core Sand Require- 
ments for Five Core Rooms Are Met by 
the Aluminum Castings Company, Detroit 
rhe Aluminum Castings Company, of Detroit, cases special sands, without having t nterfere 


Mich., has a foundry arranged on the unit plan. with the intermediate departments by trucking 
[here are 5 foundries and 5 core rooms. Thecore’ through them, and at the same time to insure core 


rooms and foundries are separated by a central pas- mixtures accurately proportioned and of uniform 
sage which also serves as a furnace room. The strength. The general arrangement of the equip 
sand mixing plant is located at one end of the series ment finally adopted is shown in Fig. 1. This con- 
of core rooms. sists of two 6-ft. batch mixers and a roll blending 


The old plant was taxed to its capacity and it machine furnished by the Standard Sand & Machine 








7 
x 
’ 
7 
Fig. 1—General View of the Sand Mixing Dey tment ’ 
decided to rebuild it in such a way as to reduce Company and a pan mill furnished by the Wads 
toa minimum. The methods of handling the worth Core Machine & Equipment Compar 
and the general work of production are under 
bn on on . ~ ‘i idl . ~ N ») STORAGE 
harge of F. A. Parkhurst, organizing engineer. ae Seen 
design of the sand handling machinery and the The sand storage consists of a wooden building 
rangement of the rooms and the storage was’ 175 ft. long with a railroad track at each side of it | 
ed after by the H. M. Lane Company, Detroit. arranged so that the sand can be shoveled from the . 


the problem was to deliver to any one of 5 core’ cars directly into the sand bins on each side of the 
ns 4 different types of core sand, and in some building. A portion of one of the walls of this 
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] ad iv x ne 4 I Z rie t ist Snow’ 
he large door the en he storage track whic! 
ermits the placing of a car inside the plant fo 
lt loading ! old or storn veatner rhe molding 
sand is piled in a bin at the right of the car rt 
rings it as close tne ounar’ posSIbDI{e Tine 
netais are unloaded at tne leit ant Ken thi gr 

the metal storage roon 

Running through the interior of the sand stor 
ive building there is a central passage, as shown 1! 
Fig. 3. Access had to the bins thro 


igh openings 
n incline. This 
the drawing 


osed with planking placed al 
ws the removal of 
the first 


vith the sand above or without fl 


on a 


the lower plank and 


from the bin witnout interfering 


sand 


ooding the passage 


th sand. The bin re designed sufficient ca 
pacity to carry the entire winter’s supply of the 
various grades required The posts are anchored 
n concrete at the bottom and are tied together with 
rods above. There is also a series of timbers be 


tween the bins which act as braces and prevent the 


pressure of the sand from forcing the walls in. The 


passage 1S lighted by skvlights at intervals through 
‘ut its length, and also has a series of electric lights 
yverhead for work at night or on dark days. 


The door leading from the sand storage into the 


nixing room is shown at the left hand in Fig. 4. 
\t first it was planned to measure the sand at the 
but later it was found better to bring it in in 


ins, 
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yulk ind ple { t the side o tne room is s 
n Fig. 4 
THE PROPORTIONING OF THE MIXTURES 
lo insure an accurate proportion betwee. 


nder and the sand used everything entering 
the core mixture is either measured or weigh: 
To minimize the distance the man must trave 


making up his mixture, a supply of the binders 
kept as close to the mixing machinery as possible 
1 shows the barrels of oil, glutrin, flour, et 
located between the conveyors which take the buck 
ets to the n In practice the mix is propo 
t that the total amount of san 
in even 16-qt. pails. For 
wooden foundry pails are used 
filled the several varieties 
the right in Fig. 4, and the prope 
pails for the mixture is placed on the 
arrier so that they are run by gravit 
the mixing machine. 


Fig 


achines. 
ioned in such a wa\ 
nvolved can be measured 
this purpose 16-qt. 
from 


These pails are 


sand used, at 
number of 
yravit) 
For instance, a mix may co! 

5 pails of old sand, 3 pails of Delray san 
and 2 pails of Michigan City sand. This total of 1! 
pails will be started down the conveyor. The ma 

at the head of the conveyor counts the pails in eac! 
set and, as the man at the foot glances up the co 

vevor, naturally counts them and if there has 
mistake made he reports it to the othe 
man, which gives a check on the mixture. 

Fig. 1 shows the arrangement of the conveyors 
at the mixer end. The man stands between tw 
conveyors with the full buckets coming down at the 
left and the empty buckets going back at the right 
In the illustration the empty buckets have 
blocked in place so as to make them remain near the 
machine. As soon as the batch has been thorough! 
mixed the man in charge opens the bottom of the 
machine so that the material passes directly into the 
boot of a bucket elevator which removes it as fast 
as it comes from the machine. As soon as the ma 
chine is empty he closes the discharge and dumps 
in the buckets of sand comprising a mix. He has 
his binder already measured out and dumps it 
next. This is followed by the necessary amount 0! 
water. As fast as he empties the buckets he sets 
them on the conveyor at his right when they retur! 
by gravity to the filling end which is shown in Fig 
1. A row of buckets being fed to one of the ma- 
chines is also very clearly shown in Fig. 5. 


sist of 


ne 


been any 


bee! 


The men in charge of the room operate one ! 


chine at a time usually. When the bin above 
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: | ! the S the Mixing Room. The Mixes Ars 
Sending Them Down the Gravity Carriers to the Machines in 
Ar Kept Between the ¢ riers Where the Met 


the desired amount of sand has 

into it, they step to the next ma- 

until the proper amount of sand 
een put into that bin. 

the old mixing plant the material was shov 

nto the mixer and then shoveled away and it 

found that the time necessary to fill the ma- 

ne and remove the material from it was greater 

the mixing operation. When the machine is 

ed by the bucket method the filling operation is 

rried out in about half a minute, which doubles 

the capacity of each machine. In addition to this 

accurate measurement of the material gives uni 

rm strength to the cores and makes it possible to 

work much closer to the limits of strength required 

the finished cores. 

lhe binders, which consist of flour, rosin, pitch, 

n and oil, are stored in a back of the 

ng machines. This seen at the 

ht of Fig. 1 and a portion of it in greater detail 

rig. 6. 


ne is filled or 
ntroduced 


and operate it 


; 


space 
space can be 
In Fig. 6 are also seen the rosin and 
h grinders which are used for grinding the raw 
terial. These are located between the rosin sup- 


nd the mixing machines and are run by the 
men who tend the mixing machinery 
DELIVERY OF MIXED SAND TO CORE ROOMS 

\s already stated the discharge of each of the 


hines is into a bucket elevator which carries the 
into storage bins overhead. The elevators are 
inged with top take-ups which makes it possible 
mploy a stationary shaft at the bottom of the 
ators. There are four storage bins and ordi- 
ly three of them are used for core mixtures and 
fourth one for bedding sand. 
nder the spouts of the bins the original sand 
installation was used as shown in Fig. 7. The 
car travels on a track through the roof trusses 
er the core rooms. It is arranged with a bottom 
imp and can deliver sand into the storage bins in 
of the core rooms. If small batches of special 
nd are required, they are put through one of the 
tch mixers and into one of the storage bins until 
given batch is made up and put into a storage 
The larry then draws out the special batch in 
or more loads, takes it to the core room where it 
required, and drops it into the core room storage 
The principal mixers, however, that are used 
arge quantities are generally kept constantly in 
of the storage bins. The swinging bin gates 
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Made by Filling Buckets wit the Dnfte 
Proportion to Forn | } 
i" Measure the \ t 


draw the sand If! 


for enabling the workmen t 


the bins to the larry are clearly shown in Fig. % 
THE DRIVING OF THE MACHINERY 
Each machine or group of machines is driven b 
a separate motor. At the left in Fig. 1 is shown 


the wall close to the roll blending machine a 
of starting switches all inclosed h 
On this can also be 


grou} 
suitable box« 


seen tne motor tor 


ariving tne 


roll blending machine which is located above it 
At the right on the second floor the motor for driv 
ing the two batch mixers is located This bate} 
mixer motor is also shown at the lower left han 


corner of Fig. 7. The Wadsworth mill is driven b 


motor located on a bracket supported from a colum: 
in the center of Fig. 4 

The elevators are driven from a motor locate 
in the upper part of the structure, but not shown i 


of the illustrations Each individual elevato1 
is driven by a leather ight or loose pulley 
from a jackshaft. The belts are controlled by belt 
shifters operated with chains from the floor of the 
mixing room. 

The installation of this plant has reduced labo: 
charges and has, it is emphasized, 
quality of the cores greatly by 


mixing of the material. 


any 


a 
peit on at 


improved the 
insuring an accurate 





Fig. 5 Batch Mixer ind Hopper for 
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in Cleveland Metal Trades 


Industria onditions i metal-working in 
Cleveland. On are sho report prepared 
by the Committee or Ind Developn ent of the lo 

Chambe ( Commerce based on ZS replies to ir 

liries sent to manufacturers of iron and steel, machi 
ery, machine tools, and other iron and steel products 
Similar data were secured from manufacturers in othe 

ines, as well as from various wholesale and tail 
dealers. The figures show considerably heavier loss¢ 
in business in iron and ste ines thar other mat 
ufacturing industries. 

Taking October, 1913, and the first 10 months of 
1915 as a basis of comparison, the percentage of ir 


crease or decrease 


this year. The 


ines lf! 


the 10-month period was only 71.4 


is shown for the corresponding period 


volume of business in iron and steel 


per cent oO 
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rresponding 


1913. 
cent. 


In 
of 


Octobe 
the « 


period of 


oniy 62.2 per 


montn a year ago. 


rhe figures show considerable dis« epancies betwee 
the volume of businse and number ol employees al 
hours of work daily. Taking the 10-month period, 


> 


he volume of business was 71.4 per cent. as co! 


pared with last year, the number of employees was & 
per cent. and the number of hours per work daily w 
90.5 per cel as compared with the first 10 months « 
191] With October business only 62.2 per cent. i 


compared with that a year ago, 77.6 per cent 


hou 


yvOiIUMe aS 
many men were employed and the number of 


of work daily was 85.6 per cent. 


Reports from makers of automobiles and automo 


bile 


parts are more favorable. These show that the 
plants employed 87.1 per cent. as many men as in the 
first 10 months of 1913, and that in October the nun 


ber of men employed was increased to 99 per cent. 
94 pel for the 
months and 98.2 per cent. for October. 

Analyz 
ucts, the 


irel l! 


volume of their business 


was cent. 
ing the figures relating to iron and steel pr 
report states that they show that manufa 
these lines ar 
to 
serious 


the 


e carrying their employees along 


in order ease, as far as possible, an otherwise muc! 


more situation, and that it is particularly notal 


that number of hours per day or week has been cut 


i 
in many cases so that employees, while earning les 
ire still able to maintain themselves 
The committee is of the opinion that the figures 
taken indicate that conditions as to unemployment ar‘ 
not so serious as was first supposed, although there a 


indications that unless business general improves 
that the employers have taken upon then 
g their plants 
will prove too heavy to be maintained 


the policy of part time « 


in 
rder 


the bu 


selves in keepi running in excess of sale 


ind shipme 


Regarding 


furnishing 


ployment for as many men as possible, the committe 
has the following to say: “Where it is necessary 
irtail operations, the practice of operating the larges' 


employees possible at a fewer number of hot 


rorce oft 


per day and week is commendable and should be e 
tended by employers in every possible case. This wi 
mean that, while the aggregate income of employees 


will be smaller, the income in each individual case wW1! 


sufficient to meet present needs.” 
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feavy Multiple Drilling Machine 


multiple-spindle machine designed for drilling 
p to maximum of “, in. in cast iron under 
feeds has been developed by the National Au- 

Tool Company, Richmond, Ind. This ma- 
which is designated by the builder as its No. 
e, is designed for use with high-speed drills 
| drive from six to eight drills or their 
lent in cast iron. Various sizes of round and 
rular heads that may be equipped from 2 to 
layout 


1-in. 


t linet 


capable of adjustmen 


1? 
naies, 





the range of the heads and also having a 
adjustment to take care of variations in the 
of the drills, are provided. 
column, which is of heavy box section, has 
e face to give a large bearing for the table 
A coarse pitch steel rack is securely fastened 
face of the column and the hardened 
used for elevating the table mesh with it. 
is provided within the column to take care 
ounterweights for balancing the table and a 
cast around the outer edge of 
t the oil from falling on the floor. 
* box reinforced by 
th an extended top. The table 
idjustable hand lever or pilot on the right 
wer feed lever beneath it at the left. Ar 
motion of the latter lever engages the power 
hich is thrown out by pulling the lever down. 
eed can also be tripped automatically by an 
After the feed is tripped the table 
position determined by the spring 
the knee, which may be moved up or 
lepending upon the hight of the 
The use of the automatic drop table, it is 
out, enables the operator to run two or more 
to load another set of jigs while one 
ne is drilling. A channel catching the 
of the lubricant is provided and there are 


steel 


the base to 
ae ae 
The table 
section, internal rit 


is operated 


ble dog. 
to a 
below 
work 


es or 


for 
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T-slots at both ends of the table to enable jigs 
be clamped in position. 


The head is fastened to the column by a 


+ 


tongue 


hat car 


and groove and bolts and the various sizes 
be supplied can be equipped with different combina 
cluster boxes, 
flange around the head being relied upon to give 
rigid support to the arms. The drill spindles, wh 
are of crucible steel, are hardened and ground 
have ball thrust bearings and lock nuts on the upps 
end to take up wear. They are 
Morse tapers or are 


tions of adjustable arms or wide 


bored for standar 
irnished with collets ror u 
The 


straight shank drills. spindle bearings are 


phosphor bronze and are fastened to the sen 
adjustable arm of I-beam section the builder 
patented construction that enables the drill spind 
to be adjusted for drills of different lengths « 


and quickly. This vertical adjustme 
by tightening or loosening the hexago1 


stud, and it 


accessible, 


lower is pointed out 


always regardless Oo now cCiosel 
what position the spindles may be grou 


way it is possible to adjust the drill spindle vert 


cally for different lengths of drills without 
ing the position of the adjusting rm 


universal joints employed 


each of which Ss 


are composed 


miiead 


parts, irom the soli 
all friction. surfaces are hardened The di 
pinions on the center block are milled integra 
it, no inserted pins or screws being uses 

A feed box giving three changes | 
geared feeds is located on the left side near the 
of the column and is driven from the er pull 
by a Morse silent chain. The feed chang n be 
secured while the machine is running and the gea 
are hardened and run at moderate speeds i1 


bath. 


gear, tne 


Phosphor bronze is used for the feed 
worn pei ing pre vided with al exyTra 


Dali thrust 


Alloy Steel Forging Company to Enlarge 


The Alloy Steel Forging Company ha 

time een operating i fan-to adiacent to tne 
of the Braeburn Steel Comp it Braeburn, P 
near Pittsburg! It has bee Oo iccessful that 
decided to material y el large it faciliti to tne ma 
ifacture of manganese tee peciaitie It ha piac« 
a contract with the Riter-Conley Mfg. ¢ pany, Pi 
burgh, for a ste bullding, LUO UU Tt it Carnegie 
Pa., where a tract of eight acre nas bee ecures 
furnishing ample om for f} f t exte 
sions. The site 1 located on tne P ttsburgh, Chart 
& Youghiogheny Railroad, and has excellent fa tie 
for receiving and shippir The ne building 

tain three bays, each 33 x 300 ft The two side bay 
will have han ranes, while the iddle ba ( 
commanded | i 20-t elec M« the 
new equipment to be installed ha ef nase lh 
compar y's p oduct l lude wove! ! invanese Lee 
screens, billet ar | onveyt a A eT 

vanese s g 7 , 000 

orgings tT nuive nema hiner’ trolle. 

vearing | 

\ meeti Canad e | , 

ire to e neld t Amhe N ~ nside t 
rade oppo es and resp¢ tir hat have bes 
opened up as a result of the w St B. Ell 


| | } 5 i ‘ al ey wit 
manager of the Maritime N; _ompan\ ind mem De 
of the time } 
turers 


Britain, 


executive committee 
Associatio 


after a study of industrial conditior 


there. He found a great demand for the product 

his factory and he has brought ack excellent I 
Great Britain recognizes the debt that she owes to he 
overseas dominions, and in the matter of trade sup 
plies she is likely to give them first onsideratior 
Failing to get from Canada the goods she wants, the 
United States market will! be utilized 
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BLOOMING-MILL ENGINE TEST 


Notable Performance of Tod Reversing Engine 
at Brier Hill Plant 


The blooming mill of the Brier Hill Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, whose open-hearth plant 
and sheet-bar, billet and slab mills were illustrated 
in The Iron Age, April 2, 1914, is a two-high 40-in. 
mill and is driven by a twin tandem-compound en- 
gine having 44-in. high-pressure and 76-in. low- 
pressure cylinders with a 60-in. stroke. A view of 
the engine was given in the issue mentioned. It 
was built by the William Tod Company, Youngs- 
town, in co-operation with Julian Kennedy, con- 
sulting engineer for the Brier Hill Steel Company, 
and is notable for its compact construction. The 
low-pressure cylinders are set closely side by side 
with the high-pressure cylinders directly connected 
to the main frames. The resulting short double- 
throw main shaft is of interest, in that it is re- 
versible end for end, and has but three bearings. 
It is emphasized also that with the short shaft 
the power impulses of the cranks are applied nearer 
the general center line of the engine than other 
wise, reducing the horizontal leverage to which is 


applied the working action of the reciprocating 
parts, and reducing the twisting action to the en 
gine as a whole. 

The engine was tested recently. Steam 
supplied at 160 lb. pressure and 35 deg. F. super- 
heat. Fiften passes are used in rolling an 18 x 
20-in. ingot to a 71/16 x 714-in. bloom. The later 
passes are regarded as a little more difficult to con 
trol, perhaps because the piece has become sma! 
and does not offer so much resistance per revolu- 
tion as the earlier passes. Not having space for 
showing all of the 30 diagrams of the indicator 
cards and the mean effective pressure curves, pass 
No. 11 has been selected as a good one for showing 
the engine control. 

Eight continuous indicator were taken 
simultaneously during the rolling of some 20 ingots. 
The cards for pass No. 11 are here shown and the 
total mean effective pressure referred to one low 
pressure cylinder for the same pass is also given. 
The total number of revolutions required for rolling 
the ingot was 47 and the working revolutions were 
36.7, leaving for idle and plugging revolutions, 10.3. 
This is an average of 2/3 revolution per pass more 
than was necessary for the piece to clear the mill. 

The average speed of the engine while rolling 
is not over 70 r.p.m., due, it is held, to its making 


was 


cards 
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so few useless revolutions. The distributio 
work done in per centum of total work h:; 
figured as follows: 

Total work, 100 per cent. 

Friction work, 13 per cent. 

Acceleration or plugging work, 13.6 per 

Net work to rolling of steel, 73.4 per cé 

The following information has been 0} 
from the Tod Company: The ingot on wh 
Brier Hill test was made was one that ha 
reheated and consequently was not sufficient 
at the center. The coefficient for this ingot 
according to the Neeland-Gasche formula 
17,300. The actual steam consumption as 
ured from the high pressure card of the con 
card, allowing 25 per cent. condensation fact: 
working and plugging steam, is 462 Ib. per 
ton of steel rolled. The engine is proportione: 
condensing, but at present is exhausting to an oper 
feed water heater. It is quite customary to allo 
25 per cent. for the saving of condensing operatio; 
but to be conservative 20 per cent. may be allowe 
as the net saving. With this condition the engin 
will roll a gross ton of steel with 371 Ib. of stean 

These figures show the results obtained und 
the operating conditions, it is interesting 


but 


cL ingot t Bloom 


reduce these results to the condition of rolling 
thoroughly heated ingot. Ordinary hot ingots « 
this mill give C 13,000. The ratio of these nun 
bers (C 17,300 to C 13,000) shows the rat 
of excess work done by the engine in rolling th 
colder ingot over to what is ordinarily expended i! 
rolling a hot ingot. This factor, then, is the on 
to be used in correcting the steam consumption t 
arrive at hot rolling conditions. Correcting for the 
temperature effect obtained from the coefficients 0: 
the Neeland-Gasche formula, we arrive at the low 
steam consumption of 350 lb. of steam per gross 
ton of steel rolled. If we then farther correct f 
the probable saving due to condensing operatio1 
stated before we find that the engine will rol 
gross ton of steel with 280 lb. of steam. 

This saving is regarded as due in part t 
following items: 

1. The steam in the receiver being all shut 
is saved. 

2. Due to this saving, a corresponding sav! 
is made in the steam used for plugging. 

5. The receiver pressure being kept up gives 
the high-pressure cylinder a higher point fron 
which to begin compression when plugging. 

4. The steam retained in the receiver is aval! 
able for immediate use in starting the engine 10 


Tné 
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owing pass, thus helping the engine to start 
mptly. 
The total number of revolutions per pass 
kept down, thus diminishing total friction work 
nd at the same time keeping down the high rota. 
ve speeds and permitting of rolling a larger 
imber of ingots per hour. 
6. The low-pressure cylinder not having steam 
relieves the plugging due to its own negative work. 
lhe sixth item possibly requires an illustration 
make the point clear. In a steam engine as ordi- 
run the working steam is acting on one side 
piston and the exhaust steam is acting op- 
tely on the other side of the piston. But in this 
e the throttle valve is closed so promptly that 
ird produced is a working card below the ex- 
ne instead of above the exhaust line. The 
of this is to help stop the engine instead of 
ng it forward. Numerous negative working 
ire produced with an average negative mean 
ve pressure of 5 or 6 lb. per inch. 
igh this is not a large pressure it must be 


square 


hered that the low-pressure cylinders are 
and spoons are being turned out in large 
in Sheffield, England, for the army. One 


has received an order for 400,000 unplated Ger 
er tablespoons, while five other Sheffield com 


e filling another order for 800,000. This is 
order for these ever awarded. Nearly 100 
metal is necessary to produce them. Sheffield 


eady turned out nearly a million spoons for the 
Its ability to turn out razors fast enough is 
ously taxed and talk of a government razor 
heard. An army order for a million razors 
ted as about to be awarded. At Birmingham, 
manufacturers are very busy on government 
’ all kinds. Every lathe and press is said to 
. with others being produced as fast as possible 
ming difficult to secure operators for the ma- 


ise 


Tucker Tool & Machine Company, 75 Murray 
New York, has been appointed sole distributer 
National Umbrella Frame Company, Thirtieth 

C‘hompson streets, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer 
washers. 
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A Combination Geared Scroll Chuck 


The E. Horton & Son Compa 
Conn., has recently added a 
scroll chuck to the line already manufactured. Ea 
of the jaws may be operated 


\\ inds« I 


combination gears 


] depe ndent] 
screw or the scroll gearing will operate all of t! 
jaws, either three or four, and it is this featur: 


gives the chuck its name. Aside from this arranges 
ment, another feature is that a special for 
screw carrier has been designed, which is reli¢ 


upon to prevent the screws dropping out wher 
jaws are removed to reverse then 

The screws employed for the 
ment of the jaws are somewhat 
and the 


nadependent 


arger than us 


throug} it th 


‘* 


are of Same section 





‘ Zz \ 


tire length, thus doing away with the necess! 
necking down the screw to form a bearing. The 
screws are self-contained in a steel screw carrier 

socket, the outer surface of which is an arc large. 
than a semi-circle, this arrangement 
upon to prevent the screw from dropping out whet 
the jaw is run out of the chuck, a plug threaded 
to the end of the carrier and locked in place by tw 
binding screws being designed to keep the screw 

place. The pinion operating the scroll gear has 

steel band pressed on its hub, an arrangement whic! 
it is pointed out not only takes the end thrust ot! 
the pinion, but also adds to its strength. Both the 


being relied 


pinion and the independent screw are operated | 
the same wrench. 

In the design of the chuck, which is built ir 
sizes ranging: from 4 to 24 in. in diameter, the bod; 
is practically of U section, which, it pointed out 


i SILT EEEFT slalelaiaielal a 
. P } bs be} een } 
} PPT TET | 


HHH 





y | | PiPiPar iT } 
AEE 
— ~~ ae } HERR RRR oP } 
ssp fy sessed 
| 
gives strength and stiffness The gearing has the 


bevel teeth cut so that those at the larger end of 
the gear are reinforced by the strength of the end 
of the gearing. 





Standardization in the Factory 


What Has Been Accomplished in a Large 
Electrical Manufacturing Establishment 
— Temporary Standards Committees 


BY CARL BENNET AUEI 


The subject of this paper covers broad a t | the d 


! a lie ad idvantaye tnat there are t 
eld as to preclude its being handled within the drawings to handle, an especially serious 
fines of a single discussion, in any but the most when the apparatus is at all complicated. 
tragmentary manner. A‘ rdingly, in what follows, promise arrangement was therefore adopte 
hich is a brief outline it a tew ot tne ways ann sting a natural grouping orf pieces or p: 
neans employed by a large electric: est Singie arawing. Each piece 18 assigned al 
n their work of standa ation, no reference will number and a list of the material involved 
‘ ny ade tX the tan ry it } ne mt er } eniently on the drawing arranged ) 
mucts. Rather wil attentio! pe directer “a a ording to item numbers. In the 
escription cert ethods and process¢ re nized standards, the company arbit 
s hoped may prove ot interest t nul re é pol ir sizes of drawings, the smalle 
general, regardless of their particular ware ibdi\ ns of the larger. All blueprints fro 
In the early d the mpal the re 1 nade by machine but are f 
=f ry to n K€ adrawilt ) 4) ? ned, i VW ¢ as aried D machine, man\ 
qi Sé nt f () é I e al i are . ied 1 t! \ rks lnm 
1 
2b eV f 
is ) at 
, wal To 
T 8 Fr Jows HEB 
nein ~—. yl it 
— 4 
/ 
| i 
{ | 
4) gut aa) } \ aE 
te! a note was placed specify ing tne material re A standard drawing ot a line of wing nuts, 


ired to manufacture it. When drawings for new ranged, however, in such 


manner that the various 
ve cut into cards and issued to the 
rkmen who can attach them to the belt-shifte: 


new drawings in complete detail so that the work f their machines while working is reproduced. | 


apparatus were made and any of the old parts tems may | 


ould be used, these parts were snown again on the we 


en would not have to refer to any other drawing. might be suggested that a simpler form of drawins 
Such a system was admirable from the standpoint would consist of one picture only, each part bei! 
the workmen; but, it is obvious that errors could _ lettered, statement immediately below contain 
e, and were committed, in transferring old parts’ the differing dimensions of each size of nut. WI 
new drawings, and considerable time was re thi true, experience shows that with tabulate 
juired for such reproduction; furthermore, vari dat: f this kind there is a decided tendency 
ations occurred in the copying process due either t« the workmen to misread dimensions, taking p' 
the ideas of the individual designers or to the fact haps one of them from the line immediately at 


that they were unable to locate drawings showing r below the proper line. As would be expect 


the old parts. el complete reference index is maintained 


The scheme of making elemental drawings, that that the danger of duplicating items is reduced 
making but one piece on a drawing was next minimun 


ynsidered; but, while this would insure the greatest Materials used throughout the works are ar 


accuracy in the duplication of a piece at any time,  trar divided into two classes, productive and &. 

pense, the former entering directly into the ma! 

5a ctodiocec ce a Rater qaceting of the facture of the company’s products, the latter 

aD iroe indirectly; as examples of each may be mention 
a ne + ie Cammany, ent 0 ; a axle steel for armature shafts and leather for 
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elting; occasionally, however, material may 
both classes. When either the quantity 

portance of the items warrant, specifica- 
arefully prepared for the purchasing and 

tion departments who use them in the pur- 
{| the subsequent inspection of such ma 
As a rule the engineering departments 
specifications pertaining to productive 

le the manufacturing departments handle 

A typical speci 
cold-drawn 
be men 


resenting expense items. 
is kind is that 
itomatic screw stock, and it may 
passing that the general arrangement is 
with the standards of Americal 
Materials. 


are 


tn 


covering 


nce the 
r Testing 
‘uotations 


r from manufacturers whose goods have 


received, eitner on new 


isly been used, samples are generall 


These are subjected to such tests as 


eemed necessary; and the results prove 


the manufacturers of the materials 
n an approved or standard list fron 
irchasing department free to choost 
orders. 
r equally important line of work co! 
e development of manufacturing processes 


ile which, when standardized, are re 
permanent form and issued to the various 
iring departments involved. In this wa: 

n product is assured, there is no need 


on of lessons or experiences previous! 


and 


the company is made independent ot 
vidual’s knowledge. These specifications 
ile are revised from time to time a 
experience, new equipment or other reasons 
and are used by the inspection depart 


checking the company’s products during the 

manufacture. 
ery one who has had to do with production 
he need of a means of portraying in 
the actual output of a department 
with past well as de- 
To many shop men figures ap 
re forcibly than do curves, they 


readily understood; but, it is believed, 


; 


some 
nanner 

mparing it with 
ormance, 


as 


since are 
re 
wn are so plain as to preclude any objec 
ick is the daily total 
machines or pieces obtained by add- 
he total on hand, the number received each 

ibtracting the number shipped. Curve 

maximum possible output of which the 


score. Curve a of 


raers, 


nt is capable in a month. Curve c is the 
itput for the same period. While these 
er are both straight lines, their shape could 
be altered, though with a loss in sim- 


Curve d indicates the actual output and a 
between it and curve ¢ tells whether 
working up to its schedule 
ehind. Curve e is that of actual daily 
hese load diagrams, as they 
standardized and are quite 
ighout the works, though there are, of 
ertain departments where their use would 
ittle. 
rst steps in standardization naturally f 
pon the drafting department. As the 
r further standardization became ap 
e work was transferred to the engineer- 


rtiment is or 
de- 
are called, 


used 


gen 


s}] 
eil 


ment where the scope was very much 
and standard books and card indexes 
epared and placed in every department 


eeded. As the benefits of standardization 
further appreciated, a standards division 
gineering department and a standards 


e€ were created, whose functions are the 
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standardization of existing materials and parts, 


a chairman and a 
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+ 


bu 


in nowise interfering with or having to do with, 


the development of apparatus as such 
This committee has but two permanent member 
Subjects which 


S¢ 


secretary, 








A ; 
r 
fof 
/ fa 
Lig 
if" 


suitable for standardization either originate w 


the permanent members of the committee or 
are called to their attention by various members < 
the engineering or manufacturing department 


Sub-committees whose members are drawn from the 
engineering, manufacturing, purchasing, storekeep 
ing and other departments, are then appointed 

the permanent chairman and with 

structions and suggestions pertaining t 
to undertaken. The chairman of 
sub-committees form the*temporary members of 
main committee, which passes upon all 


furnished 
tne wor! 
be these sever: 


reports pre 


sented by the sub-committees. As a report is a 
cepted, the corresponding sub-committee is ¢ 
solved, its chairman at the same time ceasing t 
be a member of the standards committee 

The work of the standards committee has bee 
varied in the extreme, such matters as punched 
circular washers, thumb and wing nuts, oil-hol 
‘overs and hinges, furniture, anchor holes in bear 


ings, wood handles, sizes of tap drills, stresses i 

eye-bolts, thickness of babbitt in bearings, liner 

trucks, etc., having been successfully handled 
Standardizing cutting tools means not alon 


iniform production from machine 


put it 


increased and 
of the 
are effected in the making of the cutting tools then 
and in the kinds amounts 
terials from which they are made. For shaft 
ing machines, wheels are now purchased for 
largest size and used with them until the dian 
eter is reduced to a certain predetermined figure, 
when they returned to the storerooms to 
issued in due course, for use with the next smaller 
Or 


same class, means also that saving 


selves and of raw ma 
grind 


t) 


1 


are 


nes, mandrels and 


1 
milling mact 


size and so on. 
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collets have been standardized, and on lathes effort made of metal, those without wheels 


Le 


is now being put forth to standardize the spindles scopic for economical stacking. For tray 
with respect to the diameters and the number of besides the standard gauge steam and narr: : 
threads per inch so that chucks may be used inte electric storage battery cars, three forms 
changeably. are used, hand, platform-lifting and elect, 
Considerable attention is being given to the age. Before installing the electric storag: 
economical handling of the smaller materials; and careful tests were made to determine the 
while the complete solution is still far removed, saving over hand trucks, the result being 
evertheless certain gains have been made ove: single electric storage truck with a crey 
previously existing methods. Much of the ver men was found equivalent to two hand tru 
small material is packed preparatory to transpot a total of four to five men. One of the ma 
tation, in misprint cloth bags which can be pu direct gains made by the use of these tru 
hased at*very low figures and used many times in the receiving or unloading department, wh 
These have the advantage over wrapping paper 01 ability to remove material almost as fast as u 
paper bags in that they do not tear readily whe from incoming freight cars, eliminated fro 
the material is oily. Larger material is placed’ sideration the necessity of providing add 


directly in tote boxes, either with or without wheels ; floor space for a department that with on] 


and, while originally of wood these are now being 


truck facilities had become badly congested 


Rapid Finishing of Automobile Castings 


Use of a Duplex Attachment on a Stand- 
ard Milling Machine to Cut Production 
Time—Output Increased Over 157 Per Cent. 


+ 


An interesting instance of a reduction in the on this general class of work. The machine a 


time required for finishing automobile castings ment, which is also a product of the Rockford 
effected through the use of a duplex attachment on pany, and the work in detail and the group ot 


the standard type of milling machine is found in chines are illustrated. The pieces in question 
the plant of the Mechanics Machine Company, Rock- quired finishing on opposite sides, and as former! 
ford, Ill. Here a group of three machines built by machined necessitated two settings of the piec 


the Rockford Milling Machine Company is employed The routine followed, before the machines we: 








uplex Attachment for Finishing Automobile Castings. Thé 


the Work and Has Increased Production from 60 to 155 Pieces pe! 
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enabled two men to turn 


ped with attachments, 


Since the machines 
een equipped as shown the same two men have 
le to put out about 155 of these transmission 


it 60 castings per day. 


the same machines each day. 
duplex attachment is unique in the manne1 
with knee type milling 
the method of fastening the attach- 
a heavy flange support, 
er with the carrying of the drive above and 
the spindle, makes 
e of two slab mills for this job on opposed 
es. The gearing for driving the attachment 
is arranged in a manner similar to the 
g which is used back of the main spindle for 
the attachment. With a similar flange 
and suitable right-angle bearing sleeve the 
e may be equipped with a vertical-spindle 
attachment. These attachments are adapt 
any of the builder’s milling machines, in 
the No. 2 heavy all-geared universal type 
brought out by this company. 
s machine is an exceptionally rigid tool with 
bearings running in high-duty type Hyatt 
bearings. Sixteen spindle speeds are obtain- 
om but three levers, a starting and stopping 
eing placed on either side of the main column. 
eed reverse levers are located on either side 
knee, and the machine is also provided with 
trip lever which will engage or disengage 
eed in use. The 16 changes in spindle speeds 
approximately geometrical progression from 
176 r.p.m. The feeds. are all automatic and 
e, With a range from 9/16 to 20 in. per min. 
ork measuring up to a maximum of 28 x 8 x 
an be handled. A table is provided with a 
ri g surface of 11'5 x 50 in. and is operated 
quick return. The machine is designed for a 
nt-speed drive belted directly to the lineshaft. 
ving pulley has a diameter of 14 in. and is 
ed to run at 390 r.p.m. For motor drive a 
init is suitable. The net weight of the 
is 4200 lb. 


ise in connection 


nes, and 


+} 


he main column by 


dent of main possible 
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Reciprocating Thread Rolling Machine 


To enable a thread of greater length to be rolled 
than 


was possible on its standard screw thread 
rolling machines, the Waterbury Farrel Foundry & 
Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn., has develope: 


a line of special reciprocating screw thread rolling 
machines having extra deep dies. Special 
is laid upon the fact that 
machines the stiffness and rigidity in the frames 

the standard machines have been retained, and othe: 
improvements, 


empnas 


in the design of thes 


such as additional strength dus 


the use of tie rods at the part of the frame where 
the strain comes while the threads are being rolled 
have been added. 

Machines of this type are built t t} 
and automatic magazine hopper feeding for 
less blanks, and the use of these tie rods relic 
upon to prevent springing of the frame whe 


threads of considerable length are being rolled an 
to Insure urate 
length. 

feed, the 


plate resting on an adjustable depth gauge whic! 


an act thread throughout 


When the machine is operated with hai 


work is placed in front of a start 


set to give the length of thread required At t 
proper time the blanks are pushed forwart 
gripped by the moving dies and the threads 


rolled. The magazine feed is employed for headles 
blanks that have to be threaded either on one 
both ends or the entire length, the threading in the 
last two cases being done in one operation. TI 


type of feed is especially threading 


adapted for 


narvester machinery, 
screws skates 
buckles, and other work that re 
quires a right hand thread on one 
hand one on the other. Where the threads are rolled 
simultaneously on each end of the blanks, the dian 

eter and the pitch must, 


such as used in 
for electrical apparatus, 


special bolts, etc., 


pieces are 


and tur! 
end and tt 


a it 


; 


of course, be the same, and 
in cases where a blank portion remains between the 
threaded portions, the dies are 
or a number of 


separated wit! 
fillers to make up the distance that 
is not to be threaded. 

The dies can be used to roll either right or left 
hand 
diameter of 


threads, as mav be desired. The maximun 


work handled by 


these machines Ll wy 





\ Special Reciprocating Screw Thread Rolling M 
Extra Deep Dies vesigned for Re v (are 
Thread TI ‘ossible with the Stan 


The machines are built with pump, tank and lubri- 


cating system for flooding the dies with lubricant 
while the work is being threaded. 

The Cressman-Kleinman Manuf ( 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, has changed ame 
to the N. C. Cressman Comnany 





Heat-Treating Plant for Forge Shop Work 


New Department of Anderson Forge & Ma- 
chine Company Designed to Supply Automo- 


; aie ml . 
bile Builders with 

The heat treatment of their products has bee 

given but little attention by commercial drop 


forging plants until quite recently. The automobile 
industry created an immense demand fo1 
and this industry 
the use of alloy and 
stimulus to the demand for the heat 
all kinds of steel, other manufacturers outside of 
the automobile industry being quick to see the 
advantages of heat-treated steel. For several years 
it was the general custom of automobile builders 
to purchase the various forged parts as they came 
from the forging hammers and to give these parts 
such heat treatment as they desired in their 
heat-treating plants. Recently, however, pro 
prietors of drop-forging plants have come to realize 
that there is a good field for them in heat treating, 
as well as making, forgings, and during the past 
vear or two there has been a growing tendency on 
the part of buyers of forgings, particularly the 
automobile builders, to place orders for forgings heat 


forgings, 
has been largely responsible for 


increased steel gave a great 


treatment ol 


own 


treated according to specifications. The indications 
are that this call for heat-treated forgings will 
increase materially and that the commercial drop- 
forging plant that is not properly equipped 
heat-treating work will soon find itself seriously 
handicapped. It is stated that from 65 to 75 per cent. 
of all automobile forgings, both in alloy and carbon 
steels, are given some kind of heat treatment. Buy- 
ers in some cases give three or four different heat- 
treating specifications for a single part. The usual 
heat-treating operations specified for forgings for 


for 


Heat-Treated 


Forgings 


automobile parts are to bring the metal t 
to the highest tensile strength, 
reduction in area. 

A heat-treating plant that is of particula, 
terest because it is designed particularly for th, 
heat treatment of automobile forgings has be: 
cently installed by the Anderson Forge & Machi; 
Company, Detroit, Mich. This company erected 
new plant three years ago, but its heat-treating ¢, 
partment at that time was not given a great 
of consideration, and the facilities installed 
entirely 


elongat 


ae; 
vert 
inadequate to supply present needs. Th 
new plant was provided to meet the special requir: 
ments for heat treating drop-forged work, and j 
equipped so that forgings can be supplied heat 
treated according to any specifications of t} 
purchaser. 

The heat-treating department occupies a brik 
building, 60 x 60 ft., with sufficient window space t 
make the room well lighted. A large monitor ex 
tension affords ventilation through the roof. Th 
floor is partly brick and partly concrete. The fw 
nace equipment consists of 13 heat-treating fu 
naces, 11 new furnaces having been installed. Along 
one side of the room is a battery of seven singk 
opening oil-burning furnaces of the semi-muffle typx 
with heating chambers 32 in. wide, 60 in. dee 
and with a 17-in. arch, these furnaces being used 
almost entirely for heat treating and annealing 
alloy steels, and particularly for treating gear work 
and connecting rods. These furnaces were built 
by the Bellevue Furnace Company, Detroit. Thre 








nz Allov Steel 


Forgings for Automobiles 
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rge oil-burning furnaces are used for heat treating 
annealing large automobile parts, such as 
rankshafts, axles and camshafts, and for annealing 
year forgings. These have heating chambers 8 ft. 
de, 8 ft. deep and 30 in. high from the floor of 
the furnace to the arch. There are also two oil fur- 
es for temper drawing, a Frankfort furnace 
heat treating high-speed steel and a lead hard- 
furnace. 
\ll the heat-treating furnaces are connected with 
kins water-jacketed indicating pyrometer fur- 
by the Hoskins Mfg. Company, Detroit, 
water jacket for the connection at the back 
h furnace being provided to secure more 
te readings than would be possible were the 
iment affected by the changing temperature in 
om. The cold end junction on the pyrometer 
back of each furnace is protected by a water 
onnected with coils, through which water is 
circulation. The three large furnaces have 
ible pyrometer connection, one at the front and 
ther at the back of the inside of the firebox 
the steel is heat treated its hardness is deter 
a scleroscope, and another instrument, a 
ope, is used for taking temperature, thi 
a check on the readings of the pyrometer 
former instruments were furnished by the 
strument & Mfg. Company. 
quenching there are three large water tanks 
eet steel and concrete, located convenient to 
rnaces. One of these is 96 in. long, 34 in. 
nd 60 in. deep; one 72 in. long, 24 in. wide 
n. deep, and the third is 48 in. x 48 in. and 
deep. Water is supplied to each of these 
a 2'»-in. pipe connected with the company’s 
pumping system. These tanks are used for 
ng simple carbon steel forgings, such as 
hafts, connecting rods, camshafts, etc. For 
alloy steel there is a large oil cooling tank 
ng, 6 ft. wide and 56 in. deep. This tank is 
ted with an oil cooling tank outside the build- 


| 





ing, placed underground, the oil being cooled 
circulating it through coils of 142-in. pipe. The 
length of this pipe in the cooling tank, together with 
the pipes leading to and from the quenching tank, 1s 
1500 ft. The oil is discharged in the center of the 
bottom of the quenching tank. It is kept in circu 
lation by a Blackman motor-driven rotary pump, 
which forces it through the coils into the quenching 
tank, from which it flows by gravity back to an 
overflow, from which it is pumped through the coils 
and back again to the quenching tank. The water 
in the outside of cooling tank is supplied through a 
2-in. inlet, and overflows from a 3-in. outlet into the 
sewer. 

Fuel oil used for the heat-treating furnaces and 
the furnaces in the forge shop is stored two 
20,000-gal. storage tanks. One Blackman direct 
connected motor-driven pump is used for pumping 
the supply to the heat-treating furnaces, but in case 
of a breakdown one of the two forge shop pump 
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can be used for this purpose. Air is supplied to the 
heat-treating department at a 9-oz. pressure by a 
16-in. American Blower Company’s motor-driven 
direct-connected blower. Arrangement is made so 


that the various power units may be driven by the 
ompany’s own power or by current furnished by a 
ommercial power line. 

Adjoining the heat-treating building is a pick- 





: f H 
shed, 16 x 60 ft., in which are four large 
pickling tanks 5 ft. long, 39 in. wide and 30 in. deep. 


These tanks are set 
can be drained off 
work after being treated 
the pickling tanks, being in 
solution in copper baskets 
that are handled with a trolley hoist. 
track is provided the handling of 
naterial around heat-treating department, one 


pickling solution 
igain. All 


is put into 


: 
neat and 
ienched 
nersed in the pickling 
for 


convenient 
the 


the special cars which are arranged for the 
shoveling of parts from one side being shown. The 
apacity of the plant is indicated by the fact that 
ver 30,000 lb. of forgings have been heat treated 
it in one day 


A 300-Hp. Gas Engine Switching Locomotive 


The McKee Motor Car Con pal , Omaha, Neb., r 

tly built 00-hp. switching locomotive equipped 
vith a gasoline engine, which will exert a tractive effort 
ef 12,000 lb. at a speed of 6 miles per hr., with powe) 
developed by a six-cylinder engin There are tw 
airs of driving wheels and at the ends of the front o 
main driving axles and the rear driving axle aré¢ 
ounterbalanced crank disks which are connected by 
side rods. The power transmission, which is pneu 
matically operated, employs a sprocket the crank 


shaft, the chain passing through a sleeve working free 
the rear driving axk The power is then trar 
erred through multiple-disk friction clutch which 


delivers it through a chain to the forward driving axk 
vhere a series of gears are employed to produce heavy} 

active effort and high torque for starting purposes o 
ne power 1s 
One of the special features of the engine 
two exhaust 
ab, which is 


he center, and 


delivered directly to the driving wheels 
is the use o 
pipes extending through the roof. Th 
constructed entirely of steel, is placed it 

that the 
n uninterrupted view in all directions. 


it is pointed ou engineer ha 


Matador, Texas, 
switching service 
Junctio1 


and 
Pacific 


petween 


the Qua 


that point 
nah, Acme & 


S on eon >a tt 
springs all 


way. 
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justment was recently supplied to the Pitt r} 





in a concrete gutter so that the 
and used over 


An industrial 


The locomotive 
nade the trip from Omaha under its own power to 
where it will be used in freight and 
Roaring 


December 3. 19 


— 
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Universal Horizontal Drilling Machine 


A horizontal drilling machine with univer 


Model Engine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
Baush Machine Tool Company, Springfield, 36 
This machine is universally adjustable and le 


signed for drilling to very close centers, 


outs. There are two heads w! 
enable both sides of a piece of work to be drill 
simultaneously. 

The machine has a capacity for 48 spindles d 
vided equally between the two heads, although th: 
machine illustrated is equipped with only 37, 15 i 
the right head and 22 in the left. Each of the heads 
has independent feed and an automatic feed sto) 
and the entire machine is arranged for motor driv: 
The arms supporting the spindles are of a new dé 
sign which, it is emphasized, enables considerab\ 
vertical adjustment to be obtained without the dis 
advantage of having any bolts or screw heads pr 
ject This 
vantage where work requiring a number of holes t 
be drilled to close centers or an irregular layout 
t handled and is secured by the use of a ste¢ 
strapped arm with an adjustment on the extrem: 
outer end. The maximum size of work that cai 
this machine 


as irregular lay 


is oOo! 


around the spindle bearing. 
oOo pe 


nandaied 


measures 16 x 30 it 


Regulations for the allowance of drawback of duty 
imported brass condenser tube heads, used 
ifacture of steam boilers intended for export 
prepared by the Treasury Department as a! 
to the general regulations permitting th 
various imported materials and attachments 
the production of boilers for the export trade. Th 
allowance shall not exceed, for each condenser exported 
two imported brass condenser tube heads of the dime! 
sions, weight, and value of those used in the manufa 
ture thereof, as shown by the sworn abstract from t! 
ifacturing record, the allowance to be reduced a 


ng to the 


paid OT 
the man 
have bee 
amendment 


» T 
ise ol 


waste. 


peg 


will 
San Frat 


Line of 
motorship service between 
this 


Che Johnsor Sweden, which 
Stockholm and 
month via the canal, has established west 
bound rates on the principal commodities that it wl 
The rates received by W. R. Grace & ‘ 
coast agents for the line, are as follows, per 1000 kilos 
(2204 lb.); Swedish bar 
drill steel, 25s. ($6.09): 


($21.90) ; 


isco 
Carry 


iron, 25s. ($6.09); hollow 
instruments, 


His 


surgical 


cement, 27s. 6d. ($6.69). 
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An Improved Form of Flexible Shaft 


United Mfg. Company, 1015 Commerce 
ilding, Kansas City, Mo., has placed on the 
, new type of flexible shaft. It has a flexible 
oilproof casing to furnish an outer covering 
shaft and allow it to run submerged in oil, 
of universal joint at the driving end of the 

automatic tension and a special arrange- 
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= tecent leveloped Flexibl ~ 
ol t Tension, © roof 1 vers Je t 
g End and the Construction of tl nks 


teel and drawn bronze links. In the ac- 


ng drawing these features, with the ex- 
the casing, are shown. 
ise of an oilproof universal joint at the 
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driving end of the shaft, it is emphasized, enables 
the shaft to be moved withoyt bending over quite 
a wide arc, and in conjunction with the flex 
possessed by the shaft tools t 


itself, enables 


used in practically any desired position. The links 
of the shaft are made of steel and drawn bronz 
The automatic tension used is relied upon to keep 


thus causing 
the 


the shaft links taut, 
on the hub bearings of 


them t 
links when the sha 
is subjected to a sharp bend. When the flexible 
shaft is bent the length of the bearin 
the outer casing is increased and the use of the 
coupling and tension spring permits the shaft prope 
to increase its length in proportion to that of 
bearing spring and outer casing 
extends to increase the length of the shaft 
forced out of the oil chamber to 
The tool end of the 
convenience of the operator, and a 4 
bearing which is relied upon to eliminate e 
of the tool. This 


y spr 


When the coupling 


shaft has 


end of the shaft is also fitte 


with a No. Morse taper bit socket and the 
are removed by loosening the nut at the 
end of the shaft 

The shaft, which is made hree lengt 
5, 8 and 10 ft., with links n diamete 
designed for attachment to a work bench for ‘ 
drive, or can be attached t stationayr 


gasoline engine 


wheel stand or 


A Self-Adjusting Wrench of Wide Range 


A wrench 


that possesses a self-adjust 
adapts it for use with a wide range of size t 
or similar objects has been brought out 4 


Allan, 420 West Sixty-third 


consists of 


street. Cl 


four parts, the tw aws,. the 








W 


tinge th 


Lil 


‘ 
' 


ner er and ‘ 


nandle ne 


reversible so that the wrenct al e used 


fined quarters, and as the jaws can be equippe th 
teeth, the wrench can also be used for pip 

use it is simply necessary to place the jaw 

wrench over the nut or other object to be gripped 
and pull the handle. The adjustment for the diffe: 


ent sizes ot nuts 1s provided pv the peculiar cut 


slot in one of the jaws and a slot in the 


nandi¢ 


s pointed out that pulling on the handle mers 
the nut and that the er 


will not be rounded as the wrench takes a firm g? 


increases the grip on 


An instantaneous release is secured by simp 
ng the handle in the opposite direction 
Australia fu hed las e¢ S70 O00 
000 worth of business to manufacture at Mi sukes 


The Affiliated Manufacturers Company re ved 
through Richardson, Orr & Co., its New Y 


Wis. 


an order 


representative, for about $11,000 worth of gas eng 

and the Milwaukee Concrete Mixer Company fi 

crete mixers valued at between $10,000 and $12.00 \ 
W. O’Mara, Australian representative of the 
company, visited Milwaukee in person to place the order 
and to make purchases of considerable other equipment 


retrs ‘ nt 
Aust ainan a ] 


and material or 





Surface Decarbonization of Tool Steel 


Causes of the Relatively Soft Outside, 
Which Must Be Removed—The Occa- 
sional Hard Ring Within Also a Problem 


BY J. V. EMMONS+ 
It has long been known that the outside skin more marked degree. A microscopic exami! 
tool steel frequently exhibits properties widel) revealed a coarse network of cementite exte 


different from the interior of the mass. Within to the extreme edge of the cross-section, g 
the last few years it has been generally recognized conclusive evidence that no decarbonizatio: 
that many of these properties were due to surface taken place. This proves that hydrogen is » 
decarbonization. The origin and effects of this factor in the elimination of carbon from ste« 
altering of the composition have been but little 


; EFFECT OF CARBON DIOXIDE 
studied. 

A 1.-in. round bar of crucible steel having Pieces from the bar were annealed in a st: 
the following composition was selected: C, 1.15; current of pure, dry CO,, at various temperatur 
Mn, 0.31: P, 0.022; Si, 0.16; and S, 0.018 per cent. The furnace was brought to the required temp 


ature, the pieces placed in it, held for 3 hr., 


| allowed to cool slowly in the furnace. Micros 
: examination was then made of the cross-sect 
and the depth of decarbonization measured 
« ae . i j means of a micrometer eye piece. For great 
Le / ease and accuracy, the decarbonization was me¢ 
1.900 ] ‘ / ired only from the surface to the point of supe) 
he saturation, or to the point where free cement 
a0 yy } first made its appearance. This point is much n 
f easily determined than the point where the inte) 
‘ i] 7 first affected by the elimination of carbon. 
| The results indicate that CO. gives up to 
"| I) arbon very readily one of its atoms of oxyg« 
/ When the results are plotted in the form of 
iT irve, Fig. 1, with the depth of decarbonization 
Laon} j ze and th temperature as ordinates, it 
f also observed that the decarbonization increases 
nt definite rate as the temperature is increased 
a FFECT OF AIR AND OXYGEN 
N A milar experiment was then performed 
nealing the test pieces for 3 hr. in a tube 
r and to which air had slight a 
throug! all opening in one end. The result 
\ microscopic examination having revealed a slight re very similar to those obtained in an atmosphe 
ecarbonization already present, the bar v turn CO., with the exception that the rate of de 
lown to %-in. diameter to remove all trace e di ization now slightly less at all temperaturs 
arbonization. The bar was in the annealed co1 The curve plotted from these results is also show 
lition, the structure consisting of fine divided n Fig. 1 A similar experiment was also pe! 
amellar pearlite, with manv small grains of globu formed by annealing the pieces for 3 hr. in a ¢ 
ar cementite. It was cut into test pieces about rent of pure, dry oxygen. The results are ve! 
n length. The heating operations were 
onducted in an electric resistance furnace of tne 
tube type. The temperatures were regulated by 


means of a Le Chatelier thermo-couple. 
EFFECT OF HYDROGEN 


A test piece was placed in the furnace cold and 
gradually raised to a temperature of 1800 deg. F 
in a current of carefully purified and dried hydro 
gen. After holding at this temperature for 3 hr 
the current was shut off and the piece was allowed 


+ 


0 cool slowly in the furnace. On removal fron 
the furnace, the test piece had a dull-gray crystal- 
line appearance. Microscopic examination revealed 
no sign of decarbonization. A second test piece 
was placed in the furnace in the same manner as 
before, held at 2130 deg. F. for 6 hr., and then 
allowed to cool slowly in the furnace. This piece 


exhibited the gray crystalline surface in a still 





*} ! resente s g t crograph, 100 Dia., of the Structure ol 
Institut if M g Engine ) ‘ ) ‘ Tool Steel That Has Been Decarbo! 
omalet . ( ( Showing t S Outer Portion, the Hard Ring and the § 

Interi« 
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those ex. The 


obtained in air and 
these is also shown in Fig. 1. 


EFFECT OF CARBON MONOXIDE 


piece was then annealed for 3 hr. at 2000 
current of pure dry carbon monoxide. 

pic examination revealed no trace of de- 
ition. The CO used was first freed from 
nd CO, by passing through a tube filled 
hly heated carbon, and then through sev- 
bottles containing caustic potash solu- 
flask of lime water was placed in the train 
the entrance and the exit of the furnace, 
any traces of CO, either entering or 


nd test piece was then annealed in the 
except that a clay boat filled with 
scale (Fe.O.) was placed in the furnace in 
sition that the current of carbon monoxide 
s over it before reaching the steel. As 
he furnace reached its temperature it was 
that a larger quantity of gas was escap 
the furnace than was entering it. This 
cate that the FeO. was probably giving 
its oxygen. This evolution of gas con- 
hrough the entire period of annealing. The 
aping from the furnace were found to 
nsiderable quantities of CO. Micro 
the annealed specimen re 
that the decarbonization had penetrated t 
0.096 in. 


he effect of water upon decarbon 


nner, 


amination of 


+ + 


ration, 





lece was annealed at 1700 deg. F. in a cur- 
team, the water from which the steam was 
eing first freed from CO, and air by 
ed boiling. Examination of the annealed 
revealed a decarbonization to a depth of 


EFFECT OF REPEATED ANNEALING 


+ 


he effect of repeated annealings, a test 
first packed in a tube with a small amount 

, air being given limited access. It was 
peatedly annealed for 10 hr. each time, at a 
ture of 1450 deg. F. The decarbonization 
sured after each annealing. The action 
to the CQ. formed by the charcoal and the 
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oxygen of the air. 


The curve, Fig. 2, plotted f1 


these results shows that the rate of increase 
depth of decarbonization with repeated annealing 
IS a constant. 

In order to determine t is nece i} r the 
oxygen to be in the torm of gas to con bine witl 
the carbon in the stes the ollowinge exper ‘ 
was performed: A crucible of lead was saturates 
with lead oxide b the addition of lithargs A te 
piece was annealed in it for 3 hr. at 1500 deg. | 
Microscopic examination revealed decarbor 


at a depth of 0.024 in This shows that ea re 
ducible oxides such as PbO, 
molten bath, ma also effect the elimi! 
carbor 


CONCLUSIONS FROM THE EXPERIME)? 


It is shown that carbor ed fi | 
teel by a process oxidath 

Che xidatior effected eithe : 
quids 

The principal active agent i tne gase re 
r, CO, and water 

Of the liquids any good oxidizing agent 
olved in liquid bath may be the active agent 


During ‘the annealing the CO. necessary for tl 


elimination of carbon may be formed through the 
reduction of it oxide by CO 

No case has been observed where irbol 
eliminated while the steel was heated f 


critical point. This indicates that it necessal 
for the carbon to be dissolved in the iron before d 
carbonization can take place. 

It has been shown that the rate of decarbor 


ization under uniform conditions is 
out regard to the depth to which it has proceeded 


From this we may infer that the carbon is tra 
ferred from the interior to the surface diffusior 
through the solid solution. The oxidation take 
place only at the surface.” 

PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


With but few exceptions, all tool steel furnished 
by the makers shows decarbonization to a 
or less degree. This is the result of var 
ing processes during manufacture. 
ized surface, or “bark,” as it is 
must be removed before the steel 


greater 
heat 
The decarbor 


ous 


commonly called, 
for cut 


used 
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ting tools, wearing surfaces, etc. The depth of 
bark may vary greatly owing to oxidizing condi- 
tions during the hammering, rolling and annealing 
of the rough material. 

In turning twist-drill blanks from the round bar, 
it is sometimes observed that the outside of the 
bar, to a depth of several thousandths of an inch, 
is very soft. Beneath this is a ring about 1/32 in. 
in thickness, so hard that it cuts a nick in the lathe 
t Below this ring the piece is uniformly soft. 
examination reveals that the ex 
treme outside of the bar consists of either ferrite 
or ferrite mixed with pearlite, which would of 
‘ourse machine as easily as machinery steel. The 
hard ring is found to consist of nearly pure pearlite 
in very coarse crystalline grains. The soft interior 
consists usually of finely divided pearlite and globu- 
lar cementite, which also machines with great ease. 


> 


Such a bark is shown in Fig. 3. 


ool, 


Microscopic 


In case a piece of tool steel is being machined 
in such a that only a part of this layer of 
coarse pearlite is removed still greater difficulty is 
encountered. The surface of the work will be rough 
and the point of the tool will be worn out with great 
rapidity. The rapid wearing of the tool makes it 
impossible to hold a uniform size on any number of 
pieces of work. 

It has been shown by several investigators that 

tool when removing a chip from a piece of metal 
splits it off by an action similar to a wedge. In 
this case the hardest wear on the tool occurs not 
at the extreme point but a short distance back 
from the point where the pressure of the chip is 
greatest. Fig. 4 shows this condition on an ex 
aggerated scale. It will readily be seen that there 
is always a crack running ahead of the tool as it 
s forced through the material that is being cut. 
When the tool is cutting in coarse pearlite the crack 
will naturally follow the lines of least 
the boundary lines of the grains and 
through the grain in the direction of the lamina- 
tions. This being the follows that the 
larger the size of the crystalline grains and the 
more distinct the lamellar structure, the more ir- 
regular will be the crack and the rougher the 


resulting Such a crack passing through 
1] 


wal 


resistance. 


These are 


case, it 


surface. 


a mass coarsely crystalline pearlite is shown in 
Fig. 5. 
EFFECT OF LEAVING THE BARK 

If a piece of tool steel upon which a bark yet 
remains is hardened it is apparent that the sur 
face will be hardened only in proportion to the 
carbon it contains. This may vary down to the 
point where the surface does not contain enough 


carbon to harden at all. In the great majority of 
cases where tool steel is used for bearings, dies and 
cutting tools, the most severe wear must be borne 
by the surface or extreme edge. For instance, in 
t twist drills, a bark remaining on the 
tool would cause the outside point of the cutting 
edge, where the speed and wear are greatest, to be 
soft. This would result in the rapid wearing of the 
outside corner, causing the drill to run undersize 
and so increase the friction as soon to destroy the 
whole point of the drill. The effect of lowering the 
carbon content of the surface of a die or bearing 
even 10 or 20 points is very apparent. 

Bark is also a frequent cause of checks and 
firecracks in hardened tools. In this case, when 
the tool is quenched, a crack is liable to start and 
run along the boundary between the bark and the 
interior. A second case in which bark left on a 
tool may start firecracks is where a coarse network 
of cementite is present. This network 


lL, = 
ne case ol 


cementite 
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is very liable to start a check or firecra 
will ruin the tool. The manner in which 
tite network starts hardening cracks has be: 
fully discussed in a previous paper by the ; 
The Iron Age, February 22, 1912. 


Combinations to Extend Foreign Trade 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 1, 1914.—17 
ticability of securing the enactment at the comi 
session of Congress, which convenes next Monda 
amendment to the anti-trust laws permitting A: 
manufacturers and organize combi 
designed solely to extend our foreign trade is tl 
ject of many inquiries, apropos of the hearing 
being conducted in New York by the special com: 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United State 
pointed to frame recommendations for legislatio 
the end referred to. Deep interest in this imp: 
problem has been aroused here among administ 
officials, Representatives, and the prog 
if the campaign will no doubt be followed wit! 
attention by producers and exporters in all lines 


dealers to 


Senators and 


Realizing that the coming session of Congres: 
consist of but 60 legislative days, within which a 
big supply bills invelving a round billion dollars, 
be enacted, the promoters of this movement appre 
that it be given a tremendous impetus if t} 
sired legislation is to be obtained at this sessio 
and the movement may b« 
to have been set on foot when Congress passed 
creating the Federal Trade Commission, in whic} 
vision was incorporated authorizing the commissi 
investigate, from time to time, trade conditions in and 
with foreign countries where associations, combinatii 
yr practices of manufacturers, merchants, or trade 
1 other conditions, may affect the foreign trade « 
United States, and to report to Congress thereor 
such recommendations as it deems advisable.”  T! 
provision added after the interstate 
committees of the two houses had refused to adopt 
amendment excepting export trade from the provisi 
of the anti-trust laws forbidding combinations for } 
maintenance, etc. It goes without saying that the | 
Trade which has not yet bee 
pointed, will not be able to make any recommendat 
to Congress that could possibly be made the Dasis 
t the short session, therefors 
1e Chamber of Commerce and the bus 
who are acting with them | 
necessary to undertake an independent 
paign and to carry it on with the utmost vigor 

So far as the House committee is concerned 
is nothing in the way of early consideration, but 
Senate committee a stumbling block is likely to 
ountered in a bill introduced by Senator Reed, of M 
souri, the object of which is to restore a series ot 
tic penalties for violations of the anti-trust laws w! 
were stricken out of the Clayton omnibus anti-trus 
‘ill by the conference committee after that measure ! 
Senator Reed has given notic 


must 


proposition is not new 


was comme 


eral Commission, 


legislation coming 
officials of 


men of the 


a 
+1 
i 
country 


f ) iT 
found li 


passed the two houses. 


that he will antagonize any measures that may 
taken up by the Senate Judiciary Committee unt 
bill has been disposed of. 

It is understood that the President will send 
Senate soon after Congress meets the names of at leas 


majority of the members of the Federal Trade ‘ 
Under the law three of the five members 
organize the commission and proceed with its busines 
[he President has already decided to appoint Comn 
sioner Joseph E. Davies, the present chief of the B 
reau of Corporations, a member of the commissio! 
it is reliably reported that he will suggest to the 
missioners the selection of Mr. Davies as chairma 
President Fahey, of the Chamber of Commerce of # 
United States, is also spoken of as a probable me! 
of the commission, as is also Senator Theodore E. B 
ton, of Ohio, whose term expires March 4 next and w! 
declined re-election. WwW. L. | 


nission. 


L. M. Helbert has been appointed receiver 0! 


Maiwurm German Aluminum Company, Ashland, 02 
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itic Power Feed Drilling Machine 


cinnati Pulley Machinery Company, Cin- 
o, has brought out a ball-bearing drilling 
hich can be supplied with a number of 
eeding arrangements. The machine can 
ed either as a full or a semi-automatic tool 
matic features can be 
and the machine oper 


feed machine. 


han 
vay it is possible to use 
ne n factories where 
eces are manufactured 


antities and are han 


the limiting factor 
the finished pieces 
fixtures and substi- 
ones It can also be 
other pieces where 
the ordinary time Is reé 
veen strokes, and this 
or by throwing out 


irrangement for the 
rhe 


still automatic, 


return: of the 
but the 


ed is again engaged by 


the clutch in bv hand. 
these automatic features 
ywwn out where the work 


quantities and there is 
gained in the auto- 
vement of the spindles in 
rection. A _ longer 
me for the operator t 
inload the jigs can also 
ed by retarding the return 
spindle more or less, or by adjusting the stop 
the spindle sleeve, so that the spindle will 
before touching the work. This adjust 
f course, be varied si 


He 


or 


the stop collar can, o 
very little waste time between the strokes 
hould found In the 
lustration the automatic feed mechanisn 
well as a view of the machine operating 

In this 


steel 


1 1 . 
pe desirable. accom 


te part work, where a jig is used. 
the being handled is a 


assuring 1%% in diameter at the larger 


case 1OvD 


in. 


>/16 in. at the smaller, the diameter of 
eing 13/16 in. The collar at the end of 
; in. deep, while the total length of 

s 115 in. The work consisted in drill 
64-in. hole in one wall and 1186 of these 
vere turned out in an hour by an unskilled 


the spindle is operated entirely automati 
ength of the stroke is regulated by the po 
upper stop collar A on the sleeve. Ti 
feed the clutch is engaged by the lever B 
ndle then feeds down. The tripping finger 
position and when the desired depth of 
eached the other tripping finger D trips the 
the spindle returns rapidly until the drill is 
e work, after which it returns more slow] 
in. of the end of the 


Tr . 
t 


approximately %¢ 


iere it travels more rapidly to engage the 
a4 +) , ‘ 

kiv and the movements are then repeated 

The length of the stroke can be 

any desired distance between and 

nd the return of the spindle is accom- 


a weight inside the column. The air 
thin the eylinder E retards the return of 
ile, the degree of retardation being regu- 
ne amount of air allowed to escape through 
ock F. If it is desired, the feeds can be 


‘disengaged at any time or at any portion 
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of the stroke by) manipulating the lever 
keeping the machine under hand control at all times 

The general construction of the machine is the 
same as the builder’s No. 3 machine, which was 


September 7, 191 


lustrated in The Iron Age, 
Three rates of feed are furnished, the usual ones 
being 0.005. 0.008 and 0.012 in. per revolutior f the 





14 } 4 ‘ 


spindle, although these can be altered to su nd 
tions. There are four spindle speeds obtainable, 
but the highest recommended is 3000 r.p.m. The 
machines are built with one, two, three, four or 


be desired, and are arr 
>. 


spindles, as may 


elt drive from a1 overhead countershaft 


Safety Exposition at Columbt 


Victor T. Noonan, director « afet \) 
Industrial Commission, with head ters at ¢ 
Ohio, visited Cincinnati ece tere 
icturers in the Industrial Safety Exposition t é 
Columbus January 13 to lL ISive Th 
will be held in Memorial Ha where p 4 
ve made for showing al a f lecha i I 
lards Quite a umber of Cincinnati factory 
vill have exhibits on hand. In an interview Mr. Noona 
xpressed the belief that all kinds « i é 
‘ted to protect employees from l i 
aw will not accompilis! ni ft l i pu 
‘The workmen themselves mu ed ite M I 
careful, and it is an educatio | tha 
‘A New Co ceptio! ( Service 1 Ad 
he title of a | ‘hure i ssued ne Shuma 
Advertising Company, 110 South Dearb« tree 2 


‘ago. In this covent appeal to those wno desire pra 
tical results from an advertising campaig ( effe 
tive points are presel! ted which aff I fle i 
thoughtful. The company’s method é 
forth that the clic knows what he to expe TI 
following question, which constitutes on ae 
graphs, goes directly to the point “Did you ever oY 


to think that it takes more real brains, more 


technical insight, more real study and 


1 page ad for the readers of The / ige or Enginee 
ing News or Record than it doe write th 
the read ickel wee 


‘copy’ that goes witl 


magazine?” 


15-cent 
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GANISTER-LINED CONVERTERS* 


Their Superiority to Silica Brick-Lined Demon- 
strated in a Western Steel Foundry 


BY JOHN GREGSON 


The occasion for this paper is a remarkable run 
made recently 
Milwaukee, 

lining in its 
were made in 


by the Sivyer Steel Casting Company, 
Wis., 
1-ton 


when using a complete ganister 
converter. Twenty-three blows 
a single day; 30 blows were made in 
two consecutive days the following fortnight; 
203 blows in 13 blowing days in June. 


and 


Now the vital problem in side blow converter 


practice is the lining, which has to be 
heat 


more than 
The fact that silica brick are used 
furnace construction is no 
are the best material for side blow 
verters. The function of an open-hearth roof is to 
reflect heat, and it is never called on to stand the 
cutting action of the oxides formed during refining. 
The converter lining, on the other hand, must resist 
a greater absolute temperature than the open-hearth 
roof and at 
contact 


resisting. 
in open-hearth 
that they 


reason 


con- 


the same time be subjected to direct 
with the oxides. 

For three months after the installation of a 1-ton 
converter the practice was standard. The converter 
was lined with silica brick and brick tuyeres were 
The bottom was knocked out at the end of 
each blowing day. Repairs were made with a mix- 
ture of silica grits, silica molding sand and fire clay. 
With that practice, eight to ten blows a day were 
made, and all the metal was taken from the 
verter in hand shanks. As time went on it was 
noticeable that the amount of repairing material 
used was increasing from day to day. In chipping 
the 


used. 


con- 


away slag, pieces of brick were frequently 
loosened up and fell out, until finally there were no 
brick left just above the slag line and on the back 
side. Burns threugh occurred and heats were 
scrapped. It was evident that the repairing ma- 
terial was not of sufficiently refractory nature to 


allow an average of 10 blows a day to be maintained. 

It was decided to try a ganister mixture for re- 
pairs, and one was procured with a rock base that 
ran about 99 per silica, crushed and mixed 
with specially) The first day’s 
that the move was in the 
right direction, and a ganister lining throughout the 


cent. 
prepared fire clay. 
trial proved conclusively 


converter was substituted for the original one of 


brick 


which was in very bad condition after three 
months of service. This lining held up so well that 
it was found practicable to leave the bottom in for 
vo or three davs B running the blower at low 
pressure for three or four hours at night, the con 
verter was cooled sufficiently to allow a man to stay 
inside long enough to effect small daily repairs, and 
an average of 10 blows was easily maintained. At 
that time more metal was needed, and t 


Oo speed up 


operations the finished metal was poured into a large 
ladle and shanked from that. This is standard prac 
tice, of course, in 2-ton converters, but the 1-ton con 
verter was unable to stand up under the strain, with 
only a few minutes between blows. A repetition of 
the trouble originally found in the s brick lir 
ing took place In order to further rease the re 
fractory nature of the mixture | amour 
crushed rock without fire vas added to the 
original mixture, and after ew ti 
nation was secured which allow pract 
tinuous blowing. 

oF \ \ 
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The use of silica brick in converters 
universal, but the proper ways of using ga 
so little known that men hesitate to experin 
one or two failures. Only a few shops use 
entirely, most operators having some pet 
mixture which they apply on a foundatio 
brick. Perhaps one difficulty for the begin 
the necessity of finding a substitute fo; 
tomary brick tuyeres. A plate may be mad 
over the opening onto the wind box, w 
drilled and reamed to hold pipes. Great « 
be taken to have the center of the holes con 
same plane, as it is essential to have the 
level and plumb when the converter stands 
Such a plate made to fit 
converter. 


can be any 
The tuyeres having been set in an empt 


patterns have to be made in accordance w 


shape of the converter, for ganister mu 
rammed, not mudded on. In a vessel that 
removable section, permanent forms are cheapest 


On a drop bottom converter, rough lumber ca: 
knocked together and then burned out. [; 
type of shell it is advisable to use the roug! 

ber in the bottom or tuyere section, as frequent 
drawing out of a form disturbs the ganisté 
around the tuyeres. The ganister itself should 
put in around the forms, in small quantities, a: 
rammed solidly and evenly with an air ramme: 
save at the tuyeres. At that point the greatest 
must be exercised and it is better to “ise th 
peen end of a hand rammer. 

The cost of the original linings in a 1-ton cor 
verter will show little difference between silica brick 
and ganister, but there is a big saving of time and 
material in the daily repairs by the latter method 
When the tuyeres are badly burned away the old 
pipes can be drawn out and replaced by new ones 
which is a distinct advantage over the old way of 
ramming ganister around a stick. There is always 
a soft spot where the patch joins the old lining 
and the air gradually blows the hole bigger. lf 
one shop where a 2-ton converter with a ganister 
lining is used an average of eight blows, five days 
a week, has been maintained for months. It is 
frequently possible to run an entire week without 
touching the tuyeres, and no repairs inside the 
vessel save small patches on the belly. In a 1-t 
converter the same bottom and tuyeres often last 
four days with an average of 30 to 36 blows thos 
four days. 


care 


World’s Copper Production 
The world’s production of copper is placed at 2,15 
1913, as compared with 2,259,101,580 
1913 the output of the United States 


> i? 


in 1912. In 


».6 per cent. of the world’s production. The follow 
ire are for grand divisions: 
1 
G? OG 
84,625,640 
‘ 63,581.28 t 
f 96.360 
16,826,366 t 


The Allen-Bradley Company, Milwaukee, W 


brought out a new inclosed type of starting 
designed for use in connection with alternating~ 
oto 10 hp. and under. No resistance 
ided the switch, but protective devices 


tTnose iY 


talled on the larger switches whic! 
1 ited it T he Tron Age, October 8, 1914, are 


give no-voltage and overload protectio! 
vent the motor from running single phas¢ 
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CUTTING SHORT LEAD SPIRALS 


y Attachment for Handling a Common 
Type of Milling Machine Work 


lling machine attachment has been recently 
it by the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, 
nee, R. I., which is designed for the cutting 
lead spirals, a rather common type of shop- 
In left portion of the engraving the work 
teel druni 6 in. in diameter on which a 
hread of 1 pitch is required, rounded 
ottom and accurate in form and lead. The 
ttachment, shown at the right, has a different 
gearing 

nethod usually employed in milling such 
onnect the table feed screw direct to the 
head spindle by gearing of the correct ratio. 
work is rotated the 
gearing up from screw to the 


L8-in. 


re tne trom 


the 


screw, 


eans 
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with all driv 


The regular 


threads. The mechanism does awa) 
ing stress on the table feed screw. 
feed mechanism is thrown out of engagement and 
the screw is used only to obtain the lead This 


accomplished by connecting the worm shaft of the 


spiral head to the table screw through triple 
pound gearing, the ratio of which is 180 
Power is therefore transmitted from the spir: 
head to the screw in a very high, desc: gy} 
The turning action of the screw is consequent 
easy and smooth, resulting in threads accurat 
lead and form. 


This attachment is arranged to be placed 
on any regular Brown & Sharpe milling aching 
which 10-in. spiral head. No fittir 
drilling of holes is necessary. Very few 
are required in the triple compounding beyond th: 
furnished regularly with the spiral head 
gear and plate may be used in addition to tl 
shown when cutting a thread of the opposite hand 
In the illustration at the 


Carries a 


right the attachme 





Millix 
Simple Threads 


onsiderablératio, and placing upon the 
load that may result in uneven turning and 
thread. 
hief the attachment are the 
applying power for driving the work and 
tem of gearing for obtaining the lead of the 
\ small grooved pulley mounted on an ex- 
ishing on the rear end of the machine 
lrives, by a round belt, the large pulley, 
the upper left hand corner in the illustra- 
‘his latter pulley is mounted on a bracket 
pped on the overhanging arm. Sufficient 
nt is provided for keeping the belt tight 
ng the same belt crossed or open. 
the attachment 
arrying a short shaft and a swinging arm, 


i 


features of 


remainder of consists of a 
being driven from the grooved pulley by 

shaft and universal joints. The bracket 
over the dovetail on the top of the regu- 


neaqd, 

ce of the usual index plate is a large gear, 
vhich the power is transmitted from the 
pulley to the spiral head spindle, thus 


the work. The movement of the work may 
by the small lever on top of 
ket which operates a positive clutch. Eigh- 


es are provided in the gear to be 


ped instantly 


large 


nen cutting double, triple or other multiple 


gz Machine Show 


is rigged for the same conditions but with a d 

ferent system of gearing. The spiral head spindle 
is connected directly to the table feed screw to give 
the same lead as before, but the gearing is much 


simpler, as the ratio is only 


1.50 to 1 Hi 
this method can only be empl ved to advantage 
single threads, as it does not 
while the thread produced in many cases not 
accurate as when using the high ratio 

The cutter 


permit of indexing 


gearing 


mounted on a regular ra 


may be 


cutting attachment or a vertical-spindle milling 
attachment, when used on a universal milling 
chine. But in case the cutter is large it Is¢ 
possible only on the milling attachment, while t! 
rack cutting attachment permits the sr tte 


to be employed 


With the assistance: 


milling attachment in this connection the re 

work can be done on a plain milling machine, be 

cause the necessary spiral can thus be acquired 
The first Industrial Directo 

State has just been issued by the Pennsylvai De 

partment of La r and Industry, Har? ] 

is planned to issue anoth 1915. In addition 

manufacturing establishme he ok g | me 

officers and addresses of va is organizatiK f ul 

facturers, emp ers, labor ind emp 


ciations 





Properties of Southern Foundry Pig Iron 


Its Value to the Foundryman Is Based 
on a Variety of Advantages as Set 
Forth by a Well-Known Sponsor 


BY JAMES W. M’QUEEN 


irnace of which we have a chemist and a foundryman, the latte) 
ecord wa nd crude furnace built o1 pressed for a clearer explanation, said he c 
Creek, ra Count 818, on lands state it was due to the virtue possessed by S 
vned } he Sloss-Sheffield Steel & [ron Co1 found) iron; and we all know what 
ind t alit vnere { practica sset S 
ynaust e TEé rito? ? Vv! é itive re O*\ 
ie salina, iii ae ae rr REPS So ADVANTAGES TO THE FOUNDRYMAN 
0 ne ent wctua irnace ractice While |] Practi foundrymen have satisfied th: 
, he sto} nee in « ne this that the use of the Southern product has 
errito tl eo ir directo Sargen trated the following: 
T t Y remeé ointe { Hot Southern foundry iron makes 
here he vel si ere she efore the wat harper, cleaner castings. 
th shoe cde the ore { rom the 2. It will produce a softer casting, 
ne silicon content as Northern iron. 
Souther indi ' evel de ». There is less internal shrinkage. 
t n Alabama unt he ea ( e ere is less contraction, and as 
e K ' le he resulting casting is nearer the 
the mold than when Northern iron is _ us¢ 
». It will produce a finer grained cast 
es or ne decade nclude onsia it iosing sottness. 
e tonnage of bas ron, which I have not bee) 6. There is almost no skin or hair edge n 
e to separate and deduct from tota ven above rte he broken casting, while the Northern 
Southern foundr pig iron, in the trade accept more rapidly and produce the harder surt 
‘ the te meat ound! ron produced i! As these results are becoming more wide 
\labama, Georgia, Tennessee and Kentuck I known, Southern foundry iron is gaining it 
nese States there are all told S82 Tac ks or turnace to tne meiter. 
\ he? the stacks cannot be considered a \n instance of one experimental test ma 
e,”” on account of their small size and ant nterest In a certain large foundry makings 
lated equipment, thus preventing competition wit] hin | castings, the chemist advocated a pl 
e more modern furnaces. Lt irnact phoru ontent in the mixture of about 0.36, wl 
ybably never be put int ermitted the use of only 10 per cent. of Souther 
oes ron with some reputable brands of Norther 
AS A COMPONENT OF MIATUBES vith phosphorus down to about 0.16 to 0.25. 
Southern foundry pig iron has many chat ( di iperintendent, a practical man, contende 
s entirely different from Northern iron. The that better machine castings could be made wit! 
rst important difference is due to the ores, mos mixture of Southern iron with phosphorus ab 
r Southern ores having self-fluxing qualitic 0.90 [fo confirm this contention, two square t 
and being chemically different from the Norther ars were made, one by the chemist showing phos 
res The main chemical difference is in the phe horus 0.36, another by the foundry superintendent 
phorus, which is reflected in the resulting pig ir | ! phosphorus 0.89. The silicon was about 2 
The Northern producers, in extreme Northern mar ner cent n each case. These test bars were pu! 
ts, have found it profitable to imitate Southe 1 a planer, locked end to end and a 4-in. cut ma 
ron 1n phosphorus ontents, beca IS¢ ne aqemans ron one ide, a -In. cut from the second Side 
xy this element in certain lines of work l-in. cut from the third side, and 1%%-in. cut fror 
Not only are the silicon and phosphoru 1 the fourth side. The cuttings and the bars shov 
Southern iron appreciated by practica elter ng the grain were submitted to a committee 
that its mixture with Northern iron ha an o1 ne shop experts for determination as to wh 
erts, but it is known to be of value in neutralizing vas the better casting. The committee, having 
balancing chemical elements, and there are also <nowledge as to the analysis of either test bar 
nherent characteristics in its composition produ vhich bar was the one made by the practical 
esuits practical tests whicl ise t! nd which made by the chemist, were unanin 
trict emical Mixel his gical, as it electing the 0.89 phosphorus bar as the bett 
Known that 92 to 95 per cent. of all pig iror ting. This contained a large percentag: 
neti ron, so the alloys « n, phe thern iron, and the chemist was convinced 
ynoru lp} r ana mang es¢ epresent onl ‘ ‘ itnern iron, with its phosphorus proper); 
rs per cent tne 1 é While, of courss eneficial element 
ne cnemical eiement I f ne fluence o1 I 
btu a in thes ipola, there are physic: NEW USES AND NEW MARKETS 
haracteristics in Southern foundry pig iron not When automobile cylinders became a p! 
explainable by the chemist 


for American foundrymen to solve, pieces 0! 
In a lengthy argument I one erneard betwee! nders made by the best European makers W' 
cars analyzed, and it was found that the best Fre 
n | te cylinders showed 1.33 phosphorus, the Englis! 
aia aie 7 phosphorus, while American makers were 
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|.60 phosphorus, and some of the high-priced 
iilders were buying cylinder castings from 


ch can be said in favor of buying iron by 
sis; but on the other hand there are many 
affecting the success of such practice other 
the chemical elements of the iron charged into 
It very often happens that a foundry 

v iron on analysis, and when it comes to the 
of using it the iron and other materials are 
en weighed but guessed at by a few laboring 
Again, very often they charge miscellaneous 

the analysis of which they know nothing 

In such cases the blame cannot in justice 
ed on the pig iron. 

[ have endeavored to make clear to 
ern foundry pig has many characteristics en 
different from those of any other iron. Dur- 

the early days of this industry in the South 
ed very close at home, occasionally venturing 
trip up the river, but never very far. Later, 
the eighties, when the industry began to 
d—especially in the Birmingham district 
pig acquired roaming habits; it would not stay 
me. It made its way up North, all along the 
Lakes, into Canada, all over New England, 
to the Pacific coast, and down into Mexico. 
ng a veritable tramp, it frequently found its 
on board tramp steamers, visited many foreign 
tries, and entered most of the European ports, 
those of Japan, China, Australia and Africa. 
Wherever it went it brought the joy and sunshine 
ts native land. To the Northern laborer, sweat- 
and breaking his back on Lake Superior char- 
coal pig, it was a veritable godsend. It yielded 
to the blows of the sledge. His employer, 
foundryman, was grateful for its help. Its 
oth and winning way added new luster to the 
ves it went to make, and its cheapness enabled 
tove maker to reduce his price and sell more. 
30 enabled the farmer to buy more and better 
nery. 


ipola. 


vou, 


outhern pig has always been a friend to every- 
and no satisfactory substitute for it has ever 
found. There are people who claim that South- 
undry pig will never exert the power it once 
some markets. Perhaps so, but other mar- 
are growing all the while, and this in spite of 
fact that we have been hearing the doom of 
thern pig predicted for 20 We have 
hered far worse storms than this, and we have 
the tide turn in our favor again and again. 
relieve the time is not far distant when the 
nd for American iron and steel products of 
nds will tax the capacity of our plants; and 
that time comes, Southern foundry pig will 
e the “Little pig that stayed at home,” but it 
go to market every day. 


years. 


Discussion 


BY L. R. LEMOINE 


his very interesting paper, Mr. McQueen sum- 
ed the characteristics of Southern foundry pig 
and told how this iron finds its way in ever- 
ng quantities throughout nearly all this 
land, and now and again into foreign coun- 
And certainly, for the purposes he mentions, 

e fluid irons, low in sulphur, are required, there 
ne better. However, as he also suggests, some 
thern irons with like qualities are available; 
again, some which afford greater strength in 
asting have even less shrinkage. Foundrymen, 


sident United States Cast Iron Pipe 
idelphia, Pa 


& Foundry Com- 
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no doubt, could wish that Southern foundry pig iron 
embodied those mystic qualities which Mr. McQueen 
implies; or if perchance it does, they could lay hold 
of them as evaporators of mix troubles. It is doubt 
ful, however, if there are physical or other char 
acteristics in foundry iron which for all 
purposes cannot be determined in the 
Increasingly difficult specifications for castings and 
the greater necessity for reducing shop losses on 
large outputs compel laboratory guidance. This 
Southern open fluid iron, well adapted to the lighter 
class of castings, will not alone make a suitable mix 
for heavier castings in which often greater tensil 
and transverse strength is required. 
comparatively 


practical 


laborator\ 


Hence, where 
involved for 
in castings often covering a rather wide 
designs and weights, foundrymen, | 
rapidly getting away from fracture grading as a 
guide to mixtures. On the other hand, these high 
silicon, high-phosphorus Southern foundry irons are 
good scrap carriers and as such are much to be 
the jobbing foundry 
where comparatively small melts 
range of castings are the rule. 


large tonnages are 


use 
range in 


believ oS are 


desired in trade, 


and 


especially 
the lighter 
In the aggregate a 
considerable tonnage is thus used and often selec 


tion by fracture is alone possible. 


BETTER METHODS OF GRADING 


I quite appreciate Mr. McQueen’s contention 
that sand-cast Southern foundry pig iron is a valu 
able asset. Strange as it may seem, however, we 
frequently prefer to base our mixtures on machine 
cast; and it is our rule to check fracture grading 
in the laboratory. We have thus often found the 
reported fracture grading a misnomer and now and 
again have had to rehandle iron to other locations 
in the foundry yard, in that it was found unsuited 
for the mix it would have entered had the fracture 
grading correctly the approximate 
analysis. 

May I be permitted to suggest that from the 
foundry standpoint, if there is any one factor that 
would improve Southern foundry pig iron, and 
Northern iron for that matter, it would-be through 
greater uniformity. Undoubtedly all furnace men 
have constantly before them quality of product, but 
have they gone as far as they may in helping the 
foundrymen who must contend with so many varia- 
bles. It would help much if foundrymen could al- 
ways depend on having each cast shipped separately, 
and the foundry advised in advance as to how it 
falls within the specified limits as to silicon, sulphur, 
phosphorus and manganese, and if practicable, as 
to carbons. Thus on arrival the iron could be better 
placed on the foundry yard with reference to the 
mixes of which it should properly form a part. 
Perhaps the day will come when all modern furnace 
plants, as one or more have already, will introduce 
mixers or their equivalent, so that each cast may 
be more homogeneous and its character the more 
definitely known. The more nearly the foundryman 
knows the character of the iron he is using, the 
more accurately can he make his mix, with a conse- 
quent lessening of loss from iron troubles in the 
foundry. 


represented 


THE CORPORATION PHASE 


There is an economic side to this subject, affect- 
ing not only the “sunny South” but indirectly the 
entire country. Southern foundry pig iron is 
largely, if not entirely, the product of corporations. 
Without attempting to discuss the mistaken popular 
aversion to “big business” regarding which, for- 


tunately, in some directions there is an evident 
tendency to saner views, it may not be amiss to 


suggest to the producers of iron and steel—South 
and North—the importance of constantly pointing 
out to employees and their community how interde- 
pendent are the real interests of the people, the 
employees, and these corporations; that as the latter 
prosper, so must benefit their stockholders, their 
employees, and through both the community as a 
whole; that consequently the people through their 
representatives should foster these corporations and 
help them to build up their business so long as it is 
conducted in a way that is not detrimental to the 
public. Let us all right-about-face and, taking 
courage, strive to lead the way in a spirit of warm- 
hearted helpfulness to better things. This is essen- 
tially a time to look onward and upward. 


FOR RAILROAD RATE ADVANCE 


Strong Appeal for Justice to Railroads — The 
Commission Attacked 


article on 
Americal 


the course of an 


the North 


Col. George Harvey, in 
“The Verdict at the Polls,” in 
Review for December, says: 

President Wilson proved t 
of view and his grasp of understanding of the immedi 
ate situation when reply to the appeal of 
railroad managers, on September 10: 


conclusively his breadth 


he wrote, in 


Y« ( 

| tive e¢ ? < sust } 

Ire is é ‘ é \ v t é 
o-operative effort r t tion whereve tea ble 
governmental agencies, nd | am glad to 
think the need ver real 

The terest ‘ t ¢ I 

vest 1 wncier na \ ole 
itenan in complete ft t 

! st The lis} s é I ‘ 

t | railroad se re é ‘ 
est! nts, large d 

s nad | Institut 

m co! t i re vill 1 ti\ 
peration in this matte perhaps the one cor on interes 
industrial life 

But th nergel t, extraolr il whe I 
tl « Is i manite I omn nteres W ‘ Lp t i s 

eak out in its ! I ! glad to jo ve 

lling tte t<¢ S t or .% s 

g her ad eff 1 compre end eve teres ( 
erve rh sta é v n e Ww 


THE KEYNOTE OF THE SITUATION 

The present condition could not be epitomized more 
succinctly or more accurately. 
revival of industry while stock exchanges are closed 
and owners of bonds and shares cannot market thei 
holdings, and it follows with like certainty that an ope 
market cannot be afforded while hundreds of millions of 
American railroad securities held abroad await only an 
opportunity for liquidation because of 
specting interest and dividends. 

Here is the keynote of the whole situation. An in- 
crease in rates by governmental authority which would 
help to offset the tremendous loss of $120,000,000 of net 


There can be no real 


uncertainty re 


operating railroad revenues in the year ended June 
30, 1914, would do more than any other conceivable 
thing to make possible the general trading which is 


activl- 
not, moreover, a mere 
matter of stocks and more vital thing 
even than that is credit. Railroad companies cannot 
obtain money for extensions, betterments, or even main- 
tenance when hovering in the shadow of bankruptcy. 
And this means that manufacturing concerns, iron- 
makers, steelmakers, tiemakers, and all of the in- 
numerable others who ordinarily supply the railroad 
companies with all sorts of material are estopped com- 
pletely from performing their normal functions. 


renewal of confidence and business 


United States. It is 


essential to 
ties in the 
bonds; a far 


THE CHIEF OBSTACLE 
Why? Because higher rates are not really needed? 
No. That fact has been established beyond question. 
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Because the public objects? No. The public lon; 
was convinced that the higher costs of living and 
reach to the railroad companies no less than 
others. Because the Interstate Commerce Comn 
cannot or will not perceive the “extraordinary 
gency” mentioned by the President as making 
“very real need’? Possibly, to a degree; but 
the chief obstacle in the way of first steps toward 
perity, in the way of open markets, in the way 
United States Government, the democratic party 
the democratic President, is Louis Brandeis, co 
and guide of the Interstate Commerce Commissior 
solemnly insists that the right to “regulate” rates 
prises only the right to “reduce” them. The nat 
assumption is that if that had been the intent of 
gress, would have said so, but Mr. Bra 
holds or at least asserts the contrary view—and 
amenably autocratic commission obediently acqui 
What to do in such a circumstance? Techni 
the President is helpless, and Congress, too. Gov 
ment by commission invariably involves abandon: 
of authority by the chosen representatives of the 
ple. The President right, therefore, even yw 
making his own opinion known, in keeping withi: 
strict letter of the law and refraining from intert 
But even a commission which plumes itself uy 
being on a plane with the Supreme Court is no great 
than the source of its creation, and we say plainly 
the patient President that, if this particular bi 
should persist in its present inexcusably dilatory, 
comprehensibly stupid, and arrogantly  obdurat: 
course, he can do no more popular thing than to as 
willing Congress to legislate it out of existence. 


Congress 





does 


ence. 


German Pig Iron and Ore Situation 


Germany’s pig iron production in the first ni 
months of this year, according to the official figure: 
published in Stahl und Eisen, was 11,954,985 metri 
tons as compared with 14,455,886 tons for the 
period in 1913. The production for the third quart: 


Same 


of 1914 was 1,561,944 tons in July, 586,661 tons 
August and 518,184 tons in September. In Septen 


1913, the output was 1,590,849 thre 
times that of September this year. 

The most strenuous efforts have been made in Ge 
many to increase the domestic output of hematite iro: 
ore, the supplies of which are now insufficient. Th« 
demand for the better grades has been active. Prices 
have 19c. per ton for red hematite and 37c. fo 
spathic grades as compared with quotations before th: 
war. It is reported that a special German administ 
tion has been appointed for the French minette district 
which is being assisted by an industrial council mad 
up of representatives from the German iron and ste¢ 
industry. 


ber, tons, or 


risen 


Some items in Russia’s trade in iron and steel this 
year have just been published. Exports of manganes 
ore for the first six months of 1914 were valued 
$4,016,500 as compared with $4,031,000 for the same 
period in 1913. Imports of iron sheets to July 1, 1914, 
were valued at $1,517,500 as against $662,000 to Jul 
1, 1913; of steel sheets, $313,000 as against $110,500; o! 
hand $1,964,000 as against $1,302,500; of dy 
namos, motors and parts, $2,941,000 as against $1,991, 
000; of metal-working machinery, $3,752,000 as agains! 
$2,474,500; of parts of machinery, $4,907,000 as against 
$3,549,000; of steam locomotives, $356,500 as agal 
$124,000 and of steam engines, $1,268,500 as agal 


$992,560. 


tools, 


The International Trade Conference of the Mis 
sissippi Valley and the Central West recently held 
Memphis, Tenn., passed a resolution favoring the « 
ganization of a North and South American banking 
corporation with $500,000,000 capital. John S. Barrett, 
director general of the Pan-American Union, told th 
conference that Central and South America need most 
of all North American money and that if the Mississipp 
Valley could loan Latin America $500,000,000 in the 
next five years it would increase its trade with thes 
countries to three times that amount. 
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THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


The Key to Economic Problems 


esident James Hartness, in his address at the 
meeting of The American Society of Me- 
i| Engineers, New York, December 1, on 
Human Element—the Key to Economic Prob- 
’ pointed out that the world of mechanism has 
me so intricate and complex that it has gone 
d the capacity of any single individual to com- 
end. It is only by selecting the character and 
ng the amount of material that is taken into 
idividual minds that we can hope to accom- 
results. Under ordinary conditions 
ind receives impressions from all directions, 
if unguided, may result in an undesirable 
in our personalilty and ability. By concen- 
ng on those things which are of the greatest 
to us, keeping in mind the laws of psychology, 
ay make a better use of our mental energy. 
engineer should devote a part of his time to 
are and study of his thinking machine instead 
levoting it all to the machine created by that 
king machine. We should not overload our 
ds with data to the exclusion of thoughts of an 
tiative character. Continuing, he said in part: 
A most important element of the large manufac- 
ig plant is its organization. Without this, the 
dings and equipment are of little value. An- 
onism to the large organizations should be di- 
ted against corrupt practices, and not against 
. organization itself, which involves the workers’ 
terest. The greatest good to the greatest number 
quires that we take into consideration each human 
‘ing, his desires and his needs in finding the work 
r which he is best endowed. 


the best 


THE IDEAL LARGE INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


Granting that the large organization is essential 
this age, not only in bringing out the best in the 
lividual but in maintaining the supremacy of 
\merican industry against foreign competition, 
it not be that we may approach the ideal which 
may assume to be somewhat as follows for a 
e industrial plant: 
it should have a capital equal to or as large as 
competing organization. If possible, it should 
a small harmonious board of directors with an 
e leader. But if the directors merely represent 


monied interests without special knowledge of : 


industry, then it would be sufficient if they were 
pable of appointing an able staff of officers, the 
executive of which should combine a knowl- 
ve of the technical and business side of the in- 
try with the fullest possible conception of the 
an element. He should stand firmly for the 
rdinal principles of industrial economics as based 
the human characteristics. Each officer should 
ess some special knowledge essential to the or- 
ation, so that the combined staff would have a 
eral knowledge of all the various branches. 
lhe chief executive should make it known that 
ontinuity in service of each man in office will 
ven the first place in the scheme of manage- 
t, and this should not only include the officers, 
t should be the key to the management of the 
re organization. The period of years of service 
ich man in the organization in a given task or 
given office should compare favorably with that 
competing organization. 
should be the aim of the executives to fill each 
tion throughout the entire organization with 
eone who considers that position the best place 
e world for him. Each officer and each work- 


+ 
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man should have a live interest in his part of the 
work. Each one should by specialization become 
the most efficient in his particular work. The 
terest of the officer or worker should be maintained 
by some fitting stimulus, and each one should be 
protected so far as possible from influences 
lated to induce discontent. 

Each man should be treated in a respectt 
ner. Needless direction or heartless correction 
an overbearing executive should not be permitted 
Criticism or reprimand should not be uttered in the 
presence of others, for the control of the 
ganization comes from contact with the better sid 
of man, and that side is not 
rides rough-shod over man’s self-respect. 

Personal dignity and self-respect is an imp 
tant characteristic in everyone. It is not the ex: 
sive quality of those whose self-respect is ve 
parent, nor is it limited to those whose natural 
duct and bearing indicate their high regard of the 
esteem of others. It is to be found in the entire 
human family, and he who fails to see it, 
apparently careless person, is 
portant part of the human spectrum. 


pest 


reached by one wh 


; 


evel in al 


blind to a vel 


THE VALUE OF A HUMAN REPORT 


As these truths become known will it not be 
possible to formulate general rules of management 
of industrial organizations that will be of 
value to both the investor and the promoter? Wit! 
such rules the investor could see to what extent an 
organization conforms to success standards. There 
would be in addition to the regular treasurer’s re 
port a human report. The human report would be 
gin with a description of the directors and go 
through the entire organization. This report would 
contain a statement regarding the elements of har- 
mony of organization; of length of service of man 
ager and workers; the frequency of change of 
methods or article manufactured; intelligence of 
executives in the management of men; the degree 
of contentment of each member; the extent to which 
each man in the organization approaches the 
position for which he is endowed and how nearly 
he obtains the best remuneration for which he 

qualified; the extent to which the management re 
ognizes the inertia of habit of both mind and body; 
the degree in which the various men in the organi 
zation approximate the condition of highest effi- 
ciency; the extent to which the management goes 
in expression. of appreciation; the degree of its 
knowledge of the most important characteristics of 
man as indicated by 


great 


best 


his inner motives and desires 
and the condition of his to his 
home at night. No mention is made here of the 
conditions of buildings from the point of sanitatior 
and comfort, for such conditions 
scanned; but mention has made of a 
those other conditions that must some day be mea- 
sured just as we now measure power and other less 
vital things. The investor who considers this hu 
man rating with the treasurer’s statement wil! 
seldom make a mistake in estimating the true wort} 
of an industrial organization. 


mind as he goes 


are now closely 


been few of 


Harry W. Bolens, president Gilson Mfg. Company, 
foundry and gasoline engines, Port Washington, Wis., 
was re-elected president of the Wisconsin Manufae 
turers’ Association at the annual meeting in Milwaukee 


on November 25. Other officers elected are: Vice 
president, A. Hirshheimer, president LaCrosse Plow 
Company, LaCrosse; secretary, William George Bruce, 


Stegeman Motor Car Company, Milwaukee; treasurer, 
Frank J. Sensenbrenner, Kimberly-Clark Company, 
Neenah. The association is now especially active in 


South American trade extension. 
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Bars and Pipe in the Iron Column 


Comparisons of the production of finished steel 
with that of wrought iron have usually shown large 
gains of steel at the expense of iron and wood, while 
they have not failed to bring ovt the tenacious hold 
f Whatever the 


Ol iron in certain classes of service. 
it 
it 


has been 
noticed that iron bars have held an important place 


cross-currents in a year’s statistics, 
in the classified statements of finished products 

and this whether wrought scrap was high or low, 
whether rolling mill capacity was taxed to the ut- 
Broadly 


20) TO 25 


most or only operated from week to week. 
the displacement of wrought iron by steel 
years ago was due to the rapid cheapening of the 
latter, its desirability in certain uses on the score of 
physical properties being a secondary though a well- 
recognized factor. 
in the total iron rolled products has been less 
marked; though there has been, with some fluctua- 
tions, the continued expansion of steel output, until 


In the past ten years the change 


of 


in the past two years more steel ingots have been 
produced in the United States than pig iron 
dition unknown in any other country—and, compar- 
1904-1908 with the 
actual as well as relative decline in 
For the period average 
yearly output of finished rolled iron was 1,889,033 
gross tons, and in the latter period, 1,645,208 tons, 
or 13 per cent. less. 


a con 


ing the five years 
1909-1913, 
rolled iron. 


five years 
al 


former the 


On the other hand, the average 
of rolled steel products for the years 1909-1913 was 
20,305,436 tons, or an increase of 43.6 per cent. over 
The 
contrast appears by setting out the figures thus: 


the average for the previous five-year period. 


Live Production of lron 


United States by Five-Yer Pe ods G ss To 


rage 


Finished rolled iro 1. 


Finished rolled ste« 


In 1906, when every rolling mill in the country 
was driven to meet the demand, iron capacity came 
to the help of steel works, and the iron total ran up 
to 2,186,557 tons, which was increased to 2,200,086 
tons in 1907, the peak year of the decade and the 
last year of life for many an iron mill. In the same 
way, though the rally was feebler than in 1906, iron 
came up in the general expansion of 1912 and 1913 
to 1,637,582 tons and 1,678,257 tons, respectively, 
while the outputs of finished rolled steel were 23,- 
019,259 tons and 23,112,986 tons, no other two years 
showing such close agreement. 

Due to the amounts of scrap that can be had at 
extremely low prices in certain districts, the iron 
bar has held its place fairly well in the past decade, 
the total for 1913 being 1,026,632 


tons against 


ESTABLISHED 


lips, Vice-Pres 
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22,439 tons in 1905, the first year in whic] 
product was separated in the statistics. But 

same time there was nothing sensational in th: 
crease in steel bars, the total of 2,271,162 to 
1905 comparing with 2,211,737 tons in 1911, 2,752. 
342 tons 1912 and 2,930,977 tons in 1913 
contrast is the situation respecting iron and 
pipe, as shown in the statistics of the productio: 
skelp. It is not so much that iron skelp, whic! 
next to iron bars in tonnage, has shown a remar! 
able decline, though it has been almost unbroken, 
that steel skelp has more than doubled since 1905, 
the first year for which separate statistics are avail 
able. 


in 


The tonnage and percentage figures appear 


below: 
\ el Si] lp in the ly ‘ v 
] Gross Tons 
be ce t 
steel Total iron 
19 1.435,.99 1 
] * O€% 2 \ ) 
j 9] XS 627 24.6 
1.15058 25.8 
HF 0 2.0 ] 18.2 
) 1.477.61¢ 1,828.19 19 
276 1,980.67 i6 
19,804 2,446,811 13 
4 1 


2,501,964 ] 
As 1905 and 1906 were high pressure years in 
every form of iron and steel, the fact that 1912 and 
1913 together more than doubled their output in 
steel pipe is the more noteworthy in view of thé 
panic of 1907 and the several lean years that fol- 
lowed. In brief the story is that from 1905 to 1915 
the gain in steel pipe was over 1,200,000 tons, and 
only 140,000 tons of it at the expense of iron—al 
example of expansion unparalleled in that time in 
any other line of production. 


To Standardize “Made in U. S. A.” 


Much has been written since the breaking ou 
of the European war to popularize the slogan “Mad 
in U.S. A.,” as a substitute for “Made in America.” 
The Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
gone further and recommends that 
proper branding of goods made in this country be 
standardized by some national organization, als0 
recommending that the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States should take charge of this na- 
tional movement to popularize the slogan “Made 10 
U. S. A.” and. to standardize it. The Committee 
on Industrial Development of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber, in a report on this subject, states that the ad- 
vantages of the wide use of “Made in U. S. A.” and 
the recognition of products made in the United 
States, both by our own people and by foreigners, 
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a the 


step 








ious, but that the methods of procedure 
need some centralized body, national in its 
vhich can direct them. The committee re- 
hat there are certain details of the cam- 
hich it believes will require uniform action 
d be uniformly agreed upon through the 
of some central national body. While the 
tee is of the opinion that the uniform slo- 
ade in U. S. A.” should be generally stand- 
also thinks there should be some pro- 
r the insertion of the names of particular 
;, either cities, States or other geographical 
In this connection it calls attention, as 
ple, to the fact that “Made in U. S. A.” 
far less significant when applied to such 
as California wine than the designation 
California, U. S. A.” 


+ 


T 


Economy in Standardization 


reign manufacturers frequently express sur- 
t the large number of sizes and specifica- 
which some products are made in the United 
Stat pointing out that in recent years standards 
een introduced abroad whereby the cost of 
facture and in many cases the cost of fabri- 

or dealing in the goods have been greatly re- 

We are regarded by many as being behind 
respect, though there are cases in which the 

the other structural 
ipes. Merely to suggest the wide range in which 
standardization could be practiced, railroad spikes 
ind rails may be mentioned on the one hand and 
achine screws on the other. There is no end to 
iilroad spike specifications, almost every railroad 
ng its own so-called “standard” to which spikes 
ist be made or they will be simply useless. It 
to reason that given a certain weight of rail 
certain kind of tie there must be a certain 
of spike which will give the best results, and 
variation in these conditions cannot 
irge number of forms. 


tage is way, as in 


y 


ne 
“is 


call for 
With machine screws, 
irse, there is need for a wide variety, but the 
ent multiplication is quite beyond all needs. 
nermore, the recognition that certain screws 
best for all around use would lead to their more 
eral adoption and the special cases would be 
to be much less common than is imagined. 
Vhat makes the existence of so many sizes and 
illed standards the more remarkable is the un- 
gness of the majority of American manufac- 
to modify their products even in slight de- 
tor the sake of securing export orders. For 
small domestic consumer the manufacturer 
ally willing to make almost any modification, 
vhen the practice of his competitors shows the 
fication to be quite unnecessary, whereas for 
gn buyer he will not make a modification that 
simply the adoption of an actual standard 
ling in the country of consumption. There is 
to suspect, indeed, since we really do not 
everything, that the adoption of some of these 
ations required in the export trade might 
ally lead to their use in the domestic trade 
instances. 
ase not particularly flagrant but quite illus- 
of the inconvenience of needless multiplica- 
sizes is found in the tin plate industry. 
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There matters have been going from bad to worse 
The time was that 14 x 20 and 20 x 28 were tin 
plate standards, and the great bulk of the tonnage 
was delivered in That 
During the first few years of 
American manufacture other sizes were introduced, 
and 


those sizes. was when tin 


plate was imported. 


about 15 years ago a dozen or so additional 


were recognized as standard, others being odd sizes 


upon which the manufacturer endeavored 
an extra. 


tO obtain 
The practice of obtaining extras, 


ever, did not prevail and every buyer became en- 


titled to order whatever size he chose. Until three 
or four years ago there remained a few sizes 
regarded as common, but these have since disa 
peared. It is to be recognized, of course, that 
widely different articles are made from tin plate, 


and a considerable range of sizes in the base mat 


rial is therefore necessary; but there are well recog 


nized standards as to the cubical contents of cans, 
and for each such size of can there are employed 
numerous sizes of tin plate, not simply by different 
manufacturers, the 
different these represented 
progress toward a standard they would be welcome, 


but the progress in recent 


but by same manufacturer in 


seasons. If 


changes 


vears has been in pre- 


The outstanding dis 
advantage is the economic one that 


cisely the opposite direction 
the tin plate 
mill can searcely 
stocks. 
employment, at 


venture at any time to make up 
A few years ago the tin 
this making up stocks for 
the rush of demand in the coming season of 


sumption, but 


mills found much 


season, 
con- 


today a tin mill would scarcely be 
sizes to make for stock 
equivalent to 10 per cent. of the plates that will be 


called for next February or March. 


safe in trying to pick out 


The raw mate 
rials of tin plate are now very cheap, and there is 
not a mill that cannot produce tin plate 
cheaply today than the price at which it 
willing to sell for specification 


more 
would be 
and manufacture 
next spring. 

The manufacturing industries, except as in rare 
cases they co-operate with engineering 
are largely without the machinery to adopt and en 
force standards. In some part, perhaps, that is the 
fault of the government, in being so suspicious of 
anything whereby manufacturers might seem to be 
getting together; but it is hard to believe, particu- 
larly with the “new freedom” and “the new day, 
with its new understandings,” that efforts of manu- 
facturers and consumers to adopt standards where- 
by the cost of manufacture, distribution and use 
would be reduced are likely to be discouraged by 
the government. It is the plain duty of those who 
would be benefited by the adoption of standards to 
make the effort. 


societies, 


Bryan’s Fling at Manufacturers 

Shortly after the recent general election the 
daily papers published some comments on the result 
by Secretary of State William J. Bryan. Unmindful 
of the dignity of his high official position, which 
should cause him to be ever conscious of the fact 
that he now represents the people of the United 
States and not a partisan faction, Mr. 
dulged in a gibe at manufacturers. It is significant 
of the low estimate placed on Mr. Bryan’s opinions 
that no attention was paid by the trade press to 
this ill-timed- deliverance. As 


sryan in 


what 


indicative of 
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well-informed persons who are not manufacturers 
think of the views advanced by the Secretary of 
State, we take the following extract from an article 
by Col. George Harvey on “The Verdict at the 
Polls,” in the North American Review for Decem- 
ber: 


Mr. Bryan, we regret to observe, detects the age- 
worn conspiracy of manufacturers to despoil their em- 
ployees and themselves by “suspending operations or 
cutting down their forces before the election under con- 
ditions which left little doubt that they hoped to arouse 
opposition to the new tariff law.” Drearily we deny 
the accusation. We do not question Mr. Bryan’s belief 
in what can only be his surmise, but we do wish he 
would acquaint himself with the facts. Such things 
may have been done for political purposes years ago, 
but if ever there has been a time when managements 
conscious of their responsibility have strained every 
nerve, against adverse market and financial conditions, 
to keep the wheels of industry revolving, that time has 
been the trying year now approaching its unhappy end. 
We can only hope that Mr. Bryan speaks with accurate 
foreknowledge when he adds that “now that the elec- 
tion is over the protected manufacturers will resume 
work.” 


It may be added that the Underwood-Simmons 
tariff law, under which manufacturing operations 
are now being conducted, permits few manufac- 
turers to regard themselves as in the “protected” 
This is a subject on which the Secretary of 
State, as Colonel Harvey should “acquaint 
himself with the facts.”” The Congressional leaders 
of his party, in framing their tariff legislation, as- 
siduously and quite successfully applied 
selves to the task of obliterating protection. 


class. 


says, 


them 
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Coloring Patterns for Castings 


To the Editor: My attention has been called to an 
article on page 1179 of The Iron Age of November 19 
pertaining to coloring patterns for castings. The 
writer, as chairman of the specification committee of the 
American Steel Founders’ Society, advocated some years 
ago, the adoption of a standard practice in this regard. 
It was accepted by the American Steel Founders’ So- 
ciety and the American Society for Testing Materials. 

The practice recommended, and which we are pleased 
to say is becoming more and more the practice among 
all of the foundries and their customers, is to have the 
body of the pattern shellaced, as usual, the core print 
indicated in black and the finished surface in red. This 
method of painting seems to suit most pattern shops, 
and as it has been in our specifications and the specifi- 
cations of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
it occurs to the writer that it might be advisable to 
advocate the same system for gray iron foundries. 

L. E. THomMAs, General Manager, 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Company. 
3irdsboro, Pa., November 25. 


The Industrial Association, Cincinnati, is a new or- 
ganization, succeeding the Employers’ Association and 
the Federation of Team Owners and Allied Interests, 
with headquarters in the Odd Fellows Temple. Its 
object is to promote and protect the business interests 
of the community, to educate the public on pending and 
existing legislation affecting both employer and em- 
ployee, and as far as possible to counteract the effect 
of unwise legislative proposals. The association starts 
out with a membership of over 2000, which includes 
prominent machine-tool manufacturers 
men. 


and foundry- 
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Chino-Japanese Blast Furnaces-on A 
can Lines 


eri- 


The visit to the United States of Dr. M. Osh 
well-known Japanese metallurgical engineer, | 
terest to the plans which have been develom 
year by which Japanese capital is now intere 
the Hanyehping Iron & Coal Company, Ltd., whic) 
operates the Hanyang Iron & Steel Works at Ha 


China. Dr. Oshima is chief technical adviser 
above company. He visits the United States j 
pany with Dr. Z. T. K. Woo, superintendent 


Hanyang Works, and reference was made in 7'/ 
Age of November 19 to the plans for building tw 


blast furnaces in connection with which the vi 
made. Dr. Oshima and Dr. Woo are in Pittsburg! 
week. The relation of Japanese capital to China’ 


known iron and steel works is shown in the following. 
prepared by Consul-General J. H. Arnold, Hankow 
China, written September 16 and appearing in a ree 
issue of Daily Consular and Trade Reports: 

The Hanyehping Iron & Coal Company, Ltd., con 
monly known from its chief plant as the Hanyang Iro 
& Steel Works, has coal mines at Pinghsiang, Kiangs 
province, and iron mines at Tayeh, Hupeh province. 
The Hanyehping company, the Japanese Iron Works 
and the Yokohama Specie Bank entered into joint agre: 
ments in the spring of 1914, by which the bank was t 
lend the Chinese company about $7,500,000, to be r 
deemed within 40 years through the sale of iron ore and 
pig iron to the Japanese Iron Works. In March, 1914, 
the shareholders of the Hanyehping company agreed t 
the proposed joint control of the company by the mar 
agement and the Chinese Government. 

Practically all the pig iron exported in 1913 went t 
Japan. The Hanyang Iron & Steel Works are now i: 
full operation; but owing to the contracts with the Japa 
nese, the prospects for increased shipments of iron t 
the United States are not promising. The blast fu 
naces, which were frozen and partly destroyed during 
the revolution of 1911, have been repaired and a new 
furnace is building. The output of the Hanyang Iro: 
& Steel Works for the only two months of 1912 in which 
the plant was in operation and for the year 1913 was a 
follows: 1912 (2 months)—pig iron, 7889 tons; steel, 
2521 steel rails, 1120 tons; 1913—pig iron, 97,635 
tons; steel, 41,961 tons; steel rails, 16,7483 tons. Th 
production of coal at the company’s Pinghsiang mines 
amounted to 579,633 tons in 1913, compared with 232,- 
373 tons in 1912; that of coke to 174,665 tons in 1913, 
compared with 29,109 tons in the one month of 1912 
in which it was produced. The output of iron ore at 
the Tayeh mines was 192,980 tons in 1912 and 485,865 
tons in 1913. The projected railroad construction i: 
this district is creating such a demand for rails that 
the entire output of pig iron of this company, afte: 
satisfying the Japanese pig-iron contract, must be used 
in producing rails for the Hukuang Railways. 


tons; 


Preliminary figures taken from the accident reports 
received by the Bureau of Statistics of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Labor and Industry show that 
two persons are killed on each working day in the in 
dustries of Pennsylvania, while 125 are hurt more 0! 
less seriously. Figures compiled from reports for the 
first eight months of this year, the first in which the 
accident report system has been working, show 291 per- 
sons killed. 

The Kipnis Company, 9 to 15 Murray street, New 
York, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000, to manufacture a patented automatic chuck fo. 
use on drill presses, lathes and screw machines. A. 
Kipnis is president; L. Pollack, vice-president; Arthu! 
Hirshon, secretary. 


Carpenter & Smead, 6 East Lake street, Chicago, 
have been appointed district representatives in Chicago 
territory for the Lakeside Forge Company, Erie, Pa., 
maker of drop forged and adjustable wrenches and 2 
full line of automobile and agricultural implement forg- 
ings. 








mber 3, 1914 


-e Superior Iron Ore Shipments 32,021,- 
900 Tons in 1914 


last cargoes at several iron ore docks on Lake 
or were loaded on Saturday, November 28, but 
continued at the Chicago & Northwestern docks 
anaba on Monday, November 30. Reports to The 
ige from the 11 shipping docks on Lake Superior 
Lake Michigan show that the total movement of 
Superior ore by water in the season of 1914 was 
1,900 tons. In this total is included an estimate for 
argo which was being loaded at Escanaba and had 
eft the dock on December 1. The total shipments 
vember were 1,070,095 tons. The water shipments 
13 were 49,070,478 tons, so that the falling off is 
dly 17,050,000 tons. Shipments by ports for the 
are given below, together with the comparison 
the three preceding years: 


(jie Sh pine nis fron i ppetr Lake 





1914 
3,664,454 
t 1,755,726 
jarbors 
lake $7,435,777 32,130,411 
ll rail 785.769 662.719 
hipments $9,947,116 48,221,546 32,793,130 


will be noticed that Superior has been far in the 

in shipments this season, the total for that port 

g nearly equal to the movement from both Duluth 

d Two Harbors. As is well known, the Steel Corpora- 
’s lease of Great Northern ore properties expires at 
he end of this year and the heavy Superior shipments 
present the effort to get out all the ore called for by 
he minimum provisions of the lease. Minnesota’s per- 
ntage of the total Lake Superior shipment this year, 
e to the special activity on the Great Northern prop- 
ties, is greater than heretofore, being close to 73 as 
‘ 


gainst 72 in 1913, the previous maximum. 


The Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Company will be 
rporated this week for the purpose of taking over 
ong idle plant of the former National Sheet Steel 
mpany, Mansfield, Ohio. The plant is now being re- 
odeled. It had three hot and two cold mills and to 
se three hot and two cold mills are being added. 
e plant will then have six hot and four cold mills. 
improvements are a Mesta rope drive, a 36 x 60 
engine, new boilers and all necessary equipment to 
ufacture special sheets for automobile and stove 
It is exvected to have the plant ready for opera- 
about January 1. W. H. Davey will probably be 
ident of the company. He recently resigned as 
eral manager of the Massillon Rolling Mill Company 
s still vice-president of that company. 


idwin H. Jonson and Richard B. Franken, for- 
connected with the Wiener Machinery Company, 

e formed a partnership under the name of the 
gineering Sales Company, with offices at 114 Liberty 
eet, New York. They will handle iron castings and 
ight-iron and steel work and are consummating 

ngements to represent a number of manufacturers. 


lhe Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, 

Y., has purchased land adjoining its present plant 

ing a frontage of 594 ft. on the New York Central 
Line, with a depth of 657 ft., on which new build- 
for manufacturing motor trucks will be erected. 
purchase will give the company a total of about 
ft. of railroad frontage. 


[he American Die & Tool Company, Second and 
tonwood streets, Reading, Pa., announces that it 
ends to discontinue the manufacture of reamers en- 
At the present time the automobile parts and 

tool departments of the company are very busy. 
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Scientific Management Meeting 


The Society to Promote the Science of Management 
will hold its annual meeting at the Engineering So 
cieties Building, New York City, on Friday evening, 
December 4, and on Saturday morning, afternoon and 
evening, December 5. 

For the Friday evening session a paper is announced 
on “Current Wage Theories,” by Prof. Chester A. Phil 
lips, assistant professor of economics, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and the discussion is to be opened by Wilfred 
Lewis, Tabor Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. 

After the business meeting of Saturday morning a 
paper is to be presented at 10:30 a.m., by Robert G. 
Valentine, industrial counselor, Boston, on the function 
of the industrial counselor and possible relations of 
scientific management and labor unions. 

At 2:30 p.m., Saturday afternoon, a paper is to be 
presented on “The Function of the Supervisor of Per 
sonnel,” by Ernest M. Hopkins, supervisor of personnel, 
the Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, and the 
discussion is to be opened by Morris L. Cooke, director 
of public works, Philadelphia. In the evening a round 
table discussion on systems of wage payment is an 
nounced opened by Charles W. Mixter, on “A Proposed 
Modification of Task and Bonus.” 


Reports concerning the taking of bids this month by 
the Imperial Steel Works of Japan for important addi 
tions are premature. Through Takata & Co., New York 
and London, plans are being prepared for considerable 
additions to the rolling mill equipment of these works, 
with the probable addition of new departments of manu 
facture, but it is expected that some weeks will elapse 
before the matter is in shape for bids. 
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A BROADER IRON MARKET 
Pig-Iron Buying in All Districts 


Greater Activity in Finished Material Looked for 
in December—More Barb Wire Exports 


The buying movement in pig iron which started 
with large contracts at Buffalo, as reported last 


week, has extended to other districts. Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis in 
particular have participated. At the same time 


there are signs in the finished steel trade pointing 
to considerable activity in December, making that 
the best month in the final quarter, in point of 
nage. 


ton- 


sentiment the 
buying of bars and indications that 
in several other lines consumers are willing to take 
hold at the low reported in connection with 
some contracts for the first quarter. The next fort- 
night is expected to develop whether to a consid- 
erable extent 1.05c., Pittsburgh, will the 
basis for business in plates, shapes and bars in that 
period. 


Pittsburgh 
face of 


is more hopeful, in 
better 


prices 


become 


Operation of mills in December is not likely to 
be at a much greater rate than November, but 
the opinion is general that this month will lay the 
foundation for fuller running schedules in January. 

The steady improvement in the money and 
curity markets has given the steel trade ground 
for a regarding projects that mean ton- 
nage for the mills. Early decisions are likely, for 
example, in some good-sized business on which 
Eastern shipyards have been figuring and at Pitts- 
burgh a pipe line, which the war put aside, is now 
looked on as a good possibility. Fifty 
tons of plates are involved. 


thousand 


Foreign inquiry for barb wire is again of large 
proportions, after a lull. It comes from a variety 
of sources and lots are talked of running up to 
10,000 tons. Competition on previous purchases by 
the governments at war brought variations of $4 to 
$5 a ton in the bidding. Wire rod sales for export 
include 9500 tons by one interest and 10,000 tons 
more are wanted. 

The Standard Oil Company is about to build 
another 500-ft. tank steamer, taking 3000 tons of 
plates and shapes and there is sharp bidding by 
Eastern yards, some of which are getting near the 
end of large contracts for Panama steamers. 

The prominence given to the 12,000 tons of rails 
bought by the Santa Fé indicates the extremity of 
the mills that are waiting for railroad orders. Be- 
yond a 5000-ton inquiry from Australia and a 6000- 
ton sale to Tasmania made by an English mill at 
$29.80, international rail buying has halted. Sev- 
eral hundred cars are hanging over the market, in- 
cluding 500 for the Union Tank Line. 
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The Iron and Metal Markets 
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Inquiry for sheet bars from sheet and tin-; 
mills has increased in the Pittsburgh district 
the basis for first quarter contracts will prob: 
be established shortly. 

Large tin plate contracts for 1915 are pend 
and there are indications that a heavy business 
been done at 10 cents or more below the $3.25 ba 
early talked of in connection with next year’s 
quirements. Since Great Britain prohibited 
plate exports, inquiry has come to this country fr 
a number of neutral European countries. 

Chicago territory is again getting distinction j 
prices going from $1 to $2 below a ton below tl 
Pittsburgh base. Plates have sold for early deli, 
ery at the equivalent of lc., Pittsburgh. The bar 
iron market has developed a new low point at less 
than 0.90c., Chicago district mill. 

Our London cable indicates better buying i: 
some lines and a more confident feeling, as the lack 
of Continental steel becomes more and more a mar 
ket factor. The shipments of ferromanganese from 
Great Britain to the United States were 26,500 tons 
in September and October, against 30,000 tons in 
the corresponding months last year. At the pres- 
ent rate of steel production in the United States 
these shipments would last domestic buyers of fer- 
romanganese nearly six months. 

Pig iron prices were sacrificed both by Northern 
and Southern sellers to bring about the large move- 
ment reported from the Central West. Southern 
No. 2 was sold freely at $9.75, Birmingham, while 
some business in St. Louis territory went at $9.50. 
Northern iron sales in central territory were largely 
at $12.50, Ohio furnace. The rank and file of 
foundries have taken part in the buying, though 
some large interests are still uncovered. At Chi- 
sago the $12.50 and $12.75 iron is disappearing 
from the market and $13 at furnace is now gen- 
erally quoted. It is a little early to say whether 
the $1 advance made by Buffalo furnaces will be 
established. 


Lake Superior iron ore shipments ended this 
week with a total of 32,021,900 tons, against water 
shipments of 49,070,000 tons in 1913. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Over the 
Declines in 


Previous Week in Type, 


Italics 


Advances Heavy 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous. 


Dec. 2, Nov. 25, Nov. 4, Dec. 3, 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1914. 1914. 1914. 1913. 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia... $14. $14.50 $14.50 $15 
No. 2, Valley furnace 2 7 2.75 12.75 1 3.5 
No. 2 Southern, Cin'ti... 12.65 12.90 12.90 14.2 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.. 9.75 10.00 10.00 11.00 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago*. 13.00 12.50 12.75 14.7: 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 13.50 14.00 14.00 15.00 
Basic, Valley furnace.. 12.50 12.40 12.50 12.7 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh. . 14.70 14.70 14.55 15.90 
Malleable Bess., Ch'go*.. 13.00 12.75 13.00 1 ‘ 75 
Gray forg Pittsburgh. 13.40 13.40 13.40 14.1 
Ls sharodal. Chicago.. 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.2 
Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 
Sess. billets, Pittsburgh. 19.00 19.00 19.50 20.00 
».-h. billets, Pittsburgh 19.00 19.00 19.50 20.00 
».-h. sheet bars, P’gch.. 20.00 20.00 20.00 21.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 24.00 24.00 25.00 24.00 
©O.-h. billets, Phila 21.40 21.40 21.40 22.50 
rods, Pittsburgh.. 25.00 25.00 25.50 95.50 


Wire 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 


in the Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
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ght rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c 
l.6c.; Cleveland, 10.5c.; 


Cincinnati, 15.8c.; lr 


polis, 17.9c.; Chicago, 18.9¢c.; St. Louis, 23.6c.: 
City, 43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 32.9c.; 


er, 68.6¢c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 
Pacifie coast, 80c. on plates, structural shapes and 
No. 11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 
sheets No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe 
viler tubes. The foregoing rates to the Pacific 
The rate via New York and the Pan 
al on plates, shapes, etc., is 46c. 


e by rail 


Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 
de, 1.05c., base, net cash, 30 days. Following are 


tions prescribed by manufacturers with extras 
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net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from date 
of invoice: 
Blue innealed Sheets 


Cents per lb 


Nos. 3 to 8 1.30 to 1.35 


Nos. 9 to 10.. 1.35 to 1.40 
Nos. 11 and 12 : 1.40 to 1.45 
Nos. 13 and 14 1.50 to 1.55 
Nos. 15 and 1 1.60 to 1.65 


Boa lnnealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 


Cents pe rib 
Nos 10 and 11 
No. 12 
Nos. 1 
Nos. 1] 
Nos. 1 
Nos. 22 and 24 
Nos, 25 and 2¢ 
No. 2 
No ) 
No. 2! 1.90 
No 0 on 


Nos. 10 and 11 ; L.S85 

No. 12 1.95 

Nos. 1 14 5 
Nos. 15 
Nos. 1 25 
Nos. 22 and 24 2.40 
Nos. 25 and 2.55 
No. 27 2.70 
No. 28 2.85 
No. 29 , 00 
No sf) o.40 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., December 1, 1914. 

Indications now point to a revival in the steel trade. 
Events of the past week justify the belief that there 
will be activity in selling this month and in January, 
but at low prices. There is a good deal of inquiry from 
tin-plate and sheet mills for sheet bars for first-quarter 
and first-half delivery. The new demand for finished 
iron and steel is better. Consumers have been watching 
the market closely, and believing that bottom has been 
reached are in more of a buying mood than for months. 
Heavy foreign sales of barb wire and other products are 
still being made. A pipe-line project, dropped when the 
war started, has been revived and may be placed this 
week. It involves close to 50,000 tons of plates. A re- 
cent order placed with the Standard Chain Company by 
the Allies calls for $525,000 worth of material. A sale 
of 6500 tons of rods has been made by a local mill for 
export, with a good deal more business pending. The 
whole situation looks better from every standpoint, ex 
cept that of prices, than for some months. 

Pig Iron.—W. P. Snyder & Co. report the average 
price of basic iron in November at $12.477, and of Bes- 
semer $13.6375, both at Valley furnace, to which 95c. 
should be added for Pittsburgh delivery. Compared 
with average prices for October, basic shows a reduc- 
tion of about 37c. a ton and Bessemer 30c. a ton. There 
has been a good deal of activity in the local market the 
past week, and one prominent pig-iron interest has 
made some fairly heavy sales. These include 6000 tons 
1000 tons a month from January to June at 
$12.50—and 5000 tons of basic for first quarter at $12.50, 
doth made to local open-hearth steel interests. The 
same interest reports sales of 6000 and 2000 tons of No. 
2 foundry at $12.75, 900 tons at $12.75, 500 tons of Bes 
semer at $13.75 and 3500 tons of gray forge at $12.50, 
Valley furnace. There have also been sales of 2000 to 
3000 tons of malleable Bessemer at $12.75, Valley fur- 
nace. These have firmed up the local pig-iron 
market and Bessemer is strong at $13.75 and basic at 
$12.50, Valley furnace. We quote Bessemer iron at 
$13.75; basic,.$12.50; malleable Bessemer, $12.75: No. 2 
foundry, $12.75 to $13; gray forge, $12.50, all at Valley 
furnace, with a freight of 95c. a ton for delivery in the 
Cleveland or Pittsburgh district. 


of basic 


sales 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—There is a good deal of in- 
quiry for sheet bars for first quarter. The Carnegie 
Steel Company will likely make a price in a short time 
for this delivery. We note a sale of 250 tons of sheet 
bars for prompt shipment at about $20, Pittsburgh, and 
1000 tons of forging blooms at $25, delivered to buyer’s 
mill, the blooms netting the seller about $24.50 at mill. 
The asking price of sheet bars is $20, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
but on desirable orders probably $19.50 could be done 
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for early delivery. We quote Bessemer and open-h. 

billets at $19, and Bessemer and open-hearth sheet 

$19.50, f.o.b. maker’s mill, Youngstown; Besseme: 

open-hearth billets, $19, and Bessemer and open-h. 

sheet bars, $20, f.o.b. maker’s mill, Pittsburgh. Forg 
billets are quoted at $24 for sizes up to but not inc 
ing 10 x 10 in., and for carbons up to 0.25, the reg: 
extras being charged for larger sizes and higher 

Forging billets running above 0.25 to 0.60 ca) 
take $1 per ton extra. Axle billets are quoted at $2 
$22, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Ferroalloys.—It is stated that no shipments of E) 
lish ferromanganese have been made since the emba 
was declared, but a good deal was on the water . 
route for this country, and it is now coming in to se 
board points. So far, consumers have been getti: 
prompt deliveries. For forward shipment it is sti 
held at $68, seaboard, but dealers who have stocks 
Baltimore are asking $75 and higher, for prompt shi; 
ment. We note sales of two carloads of 50 per ce: 
ferrosilicon at $73, delivered at buyer’s mill. We quot: 
50 per cent. ferrosilicon, in lots up to 100 tons, at $7: 
over 100 tons to 600 tons, $72; over 600 tons, $71, dé 
livered in the Pittsburgh district. On 10 per cent. ferr 
silicon the quotation is $19; 11 per cent., $20, and | 
per cent., $21, f.o.b. cars Jackson County, Ohio, or Ash 
land, Ky., furnace. We quote 20 per cent. spiegeleise) 
at $25 at furnace. We quote ferrotitanium at 8c. pe) 
lb. in carloads; 10c. in 2000-lb. lots and over, and 1214: 
in less than 2000-lb. lots. 

Steel Rails.—It is strongly denied that Russia ha 
placed an order in this country for 30,000 tons of stee 
rails. Chile has bought 5000 tons of standard sections 
from the United States Steel Products Company, and 
the rails will be rolled at the Edgar Thomson mills of 
the Carnegie Steel Company. No advices have yet bee 
received in this country of the placing of the No: 
wegian order. An inquiry is in the market from Au 
stralia for 5000 tons of standard section rails, and the 
business is expected to come to this country. The do 
mestic demand for standard sections is dull and onl) 
for small lots for prompt shipment. The new demand 
for light rails is better, some lumber companies placing 
orders, but business from coal-mining companies is 
quiet. The Carnegie Steel Company received new 01 
ders and specifications in the past week for close to 
2000 tons of light rails. We quote standard sectio 
rails, made of Bessemer stock, at 1.25c., and of open 
hearth, 1.34c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. We quote light rails 
as follows, in carload lots: 8 and 10 lb. sections, 1.275c.; 
12 and 14 Ib., 1.225c.; 16 and 20 lb., 1.175c.; 25, 30, 35, 


bons. 


40 and 45 lb. sections, 1.125c. Extras over the above 
prices are as follows: 
Bond drilling, one hole $0.045 per 100 lb 
Bond drilling, two holes 0.090 per 100 1b 
Bond drilling, one hole in flange . 6.090 per 100 Ib 
Bond drilling, two holes in flange.. 0.180 per 100 Ib 
\ll 30 ft. and special lengths, down 
but not including 12 ft....... 0.045 per 10011 
Special lengths, 12 ft. and under... 0.090 per 100 Ib 
Notching ‘ = . 0.025 per 100 Ib 


The above prices are for carload lots, the usual dif 
ferentials being allowed for large lots. 

Structural Material.—New inquiry is still very light. 
The McClintic-Marshall Company has taken 200 tons 
for new machine shops for the Ligonier Valley Rail- 
road, to be built at Ligonier, Pa., 500 tons for the Hud- 
son Motor Car Company for extensions to buildings at 
Detroit, and 500 tons of dock work for the Detroit & 
Cleveland Navigation Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Company has taken 145 tons ol 
bridge work for the Pennsylvania Railroad. We quote 
beams and channels up to 15-in. at 1.10c., f.o.b. Pitts 
burgh, for delivery over remainder of this year and 
first quarter of 1915. On a very desirable order fo 
prompt shipment, 1.05c. could be done. 

Plates.—The United States Steel Products Company 
has taken 15,000 to 16,000 tons of steel plates for a 
water line to be built at Coolgardie, Australia, and th« 
plates will be rolled in the Homestead works of the Car 
negie Steel Company. The Riter-Conley Mfg. Company 
has taken about 300 tons for a rolling press dam fo! 
the United States reclamation service in Colorado. The 
Pressed Steel Car Company has taken 100 tank cars for 
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son, Topeka & Santa Fe, and 200 center sills 
Pere Marquette. It is said several leading rail- 
ive quietly sent out inquiries for a considerable 
of steel cars, but details of these cannot as yet 
ned. It is believed that plate business will 
be much better, but prices will rule low until 
ve more orders on their books. Several leading 
| accept desirable orders for sheared plates for 
through first quarter at 1.05c. at mill. We 
in. and heavier plates at 1.05c. to 1.10c., Pitts- 


Wire Products.—We note a continued heavy foreign 
for barb wire, and several local mills report 
entering a good deal of business for foreign 

Several barb wire mills are running full, 

ill they can do for 30 days or more. This is the 

son in the wire-nail trade, the domestic demand 
lull and specifications quiet. Prices on wire prod- 
domestic users are weak, nails having sold re- 

is low as $1.50 per keg. We quote: wire nails at 
plain annealed wire, $1.35; galvanized barb wire 
nee staples, $1.95; painted barb wire, $1.60, all 
Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, 

ms 30 days net, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 

We quote steel cut nails at $1.60, f.o.b. Pitts- 

in carload lots. We quote woven wire fencing 

per cent. off in carload lots, 72 on 1000-rod lots 
on smaller lots, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Shafting.—As yet there is no betterment in the new 

| for shafting, which does not represent more 

25 per cent. of capacity, but makers believe that 

n 1915 conditions will be better. Specifications 

the automobile trade are fairly active, but from 

ther large consumers are quiet. We quote cold-rolled 
shafting at 66 to 67 per cent. off, delivered in base ter- 
Iron and Steel Bars.—Reports are that some large 
isiness in steel bars is under negotiation for foreign 
shipment, but no details have been given out. The 
lomestic demand is quiet and specifications against 
tracts are not active. Two of the largest makers of 

| bars in this district are entering orders for deliv- 

y through first quarter on the basis of 1.10c. at mill, 
possibly 1.05c. could be done on a very desirable 
fication. The new demand for iron bars is dull and 
are weak. The amount of common iron bars 

the Pittsburgh district is relatively small, as 

the local puddling plants roll high grade bars 

ich better prices are obtained than for common 

rs. We quote merchant steel bars at 1.10c. for 

y over remainder of the year and first quarter of 

We quote common iron bars at 1.15c., f.o.b. Pitts- 


lin Plate-—The price of tin plate for all of 1915 de- 
vill probably be announced this week. Consum- 
importuning the makers to do so. Statements 
two leading companies had sold their entire output 
1915 are officially denied, but two have sold a fair 
for delivery on the Pacific coast in the first 
The outlook now is that prices of tin plate in 
vill be low, in spite of the fact that the biggest 
s, from the standpoint of tonnage, ever known is 
1. Two or three new mills that have started in 
year are said to be naming low prices, and this 
ge the effect of unsettling the price situation. 
of 30,000 boxes was made recently by a new 
at a very low figure. It is still the general 
that the price for 1915 will not be above $3.25 
e box. On the small current orders being placed, 
eral market is about $3.25, but this is some- 
haded 5 to 10c. per box, or more. We quote 100 
20 terne plates at $3.10 to $3.20, f.o.b. Pitts- 
\t present operations among the tin-plate mills 

i basis of 50 per cent. or less. 
eets.—Buyers are showing a little more interest 
iarket, and new orders and inquiries for sheets 
htly better. It will require, however, a very 
nount of new business to be placed before the 
run to full capacity. At present operations 
35 to 40 per cent. basis. We quote No. 28 


black sheets at 1.85¢c.; No. 28 galvanized, 
Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed, 1.35c. to 1.40c.; 
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No. 30 black plate, tin-mill sizes, H. R. & A., 1.95c.; 
No. 28, 1.90c.; Nos. 27, 26 and 25, 1.85c.; Nos. 22 to 24 
1.80¢c.;: Nos. 17 to 21, 1.75¢c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.70c. Th 
above prices are for carload lots, f.o.b. at maker’s mill, 
jobbers charging the usual advances for smal! lots fron 
store. 

Wire Rods.—Some heavy sales for shipment abroa: 
are being made, which aggregate a much larger to 
nage than generally credited. A local interest mad 
one sale recently of 6500 tons, another of 1500 tons and 
a third of 2000 tons. Probably 10,000 tons are unde: 
negotiation at present. These heavy foreign sales have 
strengthened prices to some extent. A month ago rods 
sold as low as $24 at mill, but makers generally are now 
asking $25 for delivery over first quarter, but fo 
prompt shipment possibly $24.50 could be done. We 
quote Bessemer, open-hearth and chain 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—The domestic market is quiet, but there is 
some foreign inquiry, mostly from England. A Young 
town mill is reported to have sold 2000 to 2500 tons 
grooved steel skelp for export. The domestic demand 
is dull, as the pipe mills are not running to more thar 
about 35 per cent. of capacity. We quote: 
steel skelp, 1.10c. to 1.15c.; sheared steel skelp, 1.15 
to 1.20c.; grooved iron skelp, 1.50c.; sheared iron skelp, 
1.50c. to 1.60c., delivered to 
Pittsburgh district. 

Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—New demand is only fo 
small lots for prompt shipment, and _ specification 
against contracts are quiet. It is expected that con 
sumers and makers will get together this month and 
place contracts for first half of 1915 delivery. The de 
mand for rivets is dull. We quote structural rivets at 
1.45c. and boiler rivets at 1.55c. in carload lots, 
lots taking an advance of about 10c. Discounts on nuts 
and bolts are as follows in lots of 300 lb. or over, deliv 
ered within a 20c. freight radius of maker’s works 


rods at $25. 


L_,roovec 


consumers’ mills in the 


smal 


Coach and lag screws 


Small carriage bolts, cut threads sO oft 
Small carriage bolts, rolled thre s Sd and off 
Large carriage bolts ‘ and | 
Small machine bolts, cut threads sf and oft 
Small machine bolts, rolled thre : ind if 
Large machine bolts adi1o0 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, small NO 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, larg: i nd 5 oft 
Square h.p. nuts, blank and ped $6.30 off lis 
Hexagon nuts $7.20 off | 
C.P.C, and r sq. nuts, blanl ul t ‘ $6.00 off | 
Hexagon nuts, % in 1 larg . 0 off | 
Hexagon nuts, smaller thar $7.80 off | 
cC.P. plain square nuts. $5.50 off li 
C.P. plain hexago1 its $5.90 off | 
Semi-fin. hex. nuts, % in. or unde . 10 & 10% off 
Semi-fin. hex. nuts, % i d | ger 85 & oft 
Rivets, 7/16 x 6%, smaller & shorter s0O,108 
Rivets, tin plated, packages SO, LO and 
Rivets, metallic tinned, p ges s0. 10 and 
Standard cap rews io nd 


Standard set-screw 


Hoops and Bands.—Makers of hoops and bands ar: 
now entering orders for delivery through first quart 
of next year on the basis of about 1.10c. for bands and 
1.25c. for hoops, but on a very desirable specificatio 
about $1 a ton could be We quote stee 


lower done. 


bands at 1.10c. and steel hoops at 1.25c., f.o.b. Pitt 
burgh, for delivery through first quarter. 
Merchant Steel.—Reports are that several large i 


quiries for cold-rolled strip steel and tool steels ar 
being figured on by local mills, but details cannot be 
obtained. A local has 
broke out a considerable amount of high grade too 
steels to England, France and Russia. The domestic de 
mand is dull and only for smal! lots, and prices depend 
entirely on the order and deliveries wanted. Quotatior 

on small lots for prompt shipment are about as follow 


concern shipped since the wa 


Iron finished tire, % x 1% in. and larger, 1.30c., base; 
under % x 1% in., 1.45c.; planished tire, 1.50c.; channe 
tire, % to % and 1 in., 1.80c. to 1.90c.; 1% in. and 
larger, 1.90c.; toe calk, 1.90c. to 2c., base; flat sleigh 
shoe, 1.65¢c.; concave and convex, 1.70c.; cutter shoe, 
tapered or bent, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; spring steel, 1.90¢. to 
2c.; machinery steel, smooth finish, 1.70ce. We quot 


cold-rolled strip steel as follows: Base rates for 1 i 


and 1% in. and wider, under 0.20 carbon, and No. 10 
and heavier, hard temper, 3.25c.; soft, 3.50c.; coils, hard, 
3.15¢.; soft, 3.40c.; freight allowed. The usual differ 


entials apply for lighter sizes. 
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Standard Pipe.—Effective December 1, the National have a very high reputation being held at 


Tube Company, Pittsburgh, sent out new lists on oil figure. The output of coke in the upper and 





country goods, i! which reductions were made from nellsville regions for the week ended Noven 

4c. to 2c. per foot, but averaging le than lc. per foot, given by the Connellsville Courier as 200,804 

or about $1 per ton, co! respondir { \\ ith the reauctiol ae ! iS€ from the previous week of 5510 tol 

in price of wrought steel pipe of $1 a ton, made on 

vember 2. No change wa made in discounts on wrt 

teel pipe, line pipe or boiler tubes. Shortly before t! Chi 

war broke out, the Dutch Shell Syndicate of Ho icago 

- _— ; . ) Ol fr rhout 00 n sc © s~-] ‘ . 

had inquiry out or about oUt aes A CHIcAGO, ILL., December 2, 1914. (By V 

pipe for the purpose of building an 01 Pa t 7 : 

; si : Te: aa ee [o the buying of pig iron the iron and ste: 
; exrXAas Or Cl . . 


Oklahoma oil fields to Port Artl 2 ome : : 
, 1 When the v ‘ : week Owed chiefly its appearance of imp 


point the oil is to be exported. , ? , vi 
+} mental see da ned. but it h: | i he past three or four days pig-iron me 
tne project Was dropped, Dut It Nas yall ‘ e ve __” : . : . 
eee been closing for first-half contracts very fre 
anc possibDly this week the contract Vv be placed. »¢ a contracts very tree ‘ 
mall inquiries e DID re +} : ‘ I} movement now under way represents a very 
Itlail qul = O! ! Pipe a rit Marne ° 5 . : . 
at — ; ras : , : , pl ing for first-half requirements throug! 
new demand tor wrougnt iron and steel pipe VY a . . . 
ber wi ] t} in Octohe and 1 1D? , ‘ istrict. t is difficult to attribute this latest a 
I as less ul ! 0 , and Oo improve é 
d for this mont u ke ed that the pig-iron market to anything more tangiblk 
iooKeGd l nis OT n I L 1S eile *() na Caf?&ri 2 <A J . _ - . 
J nu ry +} eT will ' } y \ ry ta Ui ol hopeful ser timent. Deve i pl 
i tl Li Le! { « , _ a . 
ees pig eer hE onnection with the marketing of finished ir 
wnoile, 1 and Pipe ~ ire ‘ - ‘ : : 1 . 
+} ‘ .- ‘ products are less clearly in the directior 
nan about 355 pe el ) pacity ) ’ a as , 
£ The booking of rails, shapes, plates 
i e¢ ? 
nas bet heavier, but the extremes to which ) 
Ke ile r lubes So! nnproveme ‘ e ¢ ne quoting pri to secure some of 
mi ( hant ( more particularly tonnage for immediat: 
‘ , r"} le 4 , have ¢c: 1 the market down to the lows 
ee ( Through the sacrific 0 
5 le Dp ( I Ve beer ( 
t Western mi ittie Vv, bette I 
Old Material : I ined f.o.b. n it Pittsburg! V 
‘ eve ( Dece er may enefit somew! 
I I t be I I 9 I 00 hardl mor clea 
v t el he irket for scrap has taken o 
he ‘ tivity, confined, however, to transactio1 


t : ot ap nh ; I Ar é é and brokers. With perhaps a singk 








he dealers appe: 
hing higher prices rathe n 
( ( met 
- . 
rig iron Lt videspre: ing y tor pig 
es the \utious and indifferent 
il I ( i ( ; 
1 , dD ‘ 4 1 , I { ery general buying moveme 
3 ree : aays. \ few of the larger int« 
lead of the American Radi 
St en individual tonnages of importa) 
the st part the buying has been done by 
While the rchases being made appea 
ympared with normal requirement 
ptne th which the iron contracted for wv 
en out is an evil sufficient unto its own day, the 
na eing very much a closed book. But | 
3 ice not borrowing trouble, and contracting 
all into a ifficient tonnage to bring about a 


or ; f the lowest prices that have been preva 
Stes lk on loc: rand \ minimum of $13 at furnace i 
( asked where business in the early part of 
No ster ~ ; : ' wer was taken at $12.50 and $12.75. Quotatio 
$13 are being made with increasing reservations. 1 
Sieceh teenie tanieiain few sales of malleable and charcoal iron have bee! 

ity. There is some new inquiry for | 
a “lew , om St. Louis territory. Makers of Southern iron | 


He ticipated to a limited extent in the sales of the we: 


et and $10, Birmingham. Active merchant fu 
ipacit\ tn district ha been still further red 
wing out of Iroquois furnace C. Witho 
Coke. ine wits trie wer ty i tn¢ pre 1! LO ell the mi: e of thi furnace, the 
, ess mu , efited accordingly, to which may be 
baste \ the furnaces at Indiana Harbor ha 
! UU .UUN per a n1 Une pleted the disposal of their surplus t 
wart pte ether a om time being The following quotations 


ered al onsumers yards, except Uti 


\ : ‘ ] ’ > : rye 
\ ary malleable Bessemer and bas 
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(By Mail) 

nd Track Supplies.—The purchase of 12,000 
and 6500 tons of tie-plates by the Atchi- 

& Santa Fé Railroad has been given much 
This tonnage served at least to make a 
howing for the past week on the books of 
nterest than had been possible for some 

is More encouraging reports regarding 
bility of the larger roads centering here 
iipment they need are being received, but 
a very miscellaneous buying of small 
e is no evidence that a programme for 1915 
being considered. We quote standard rail- 
at 1.45¢e. to 1.50c., base; track bolts with 
1.90¢c., base, all in carload lots, 
e plates, $23.50 to $25, f.o.b. mill, net ton; 
a 


oc, base: 


lots 


1.85¢. to 


ection Bessemer rails, Chicago, 1. 


1.34¢.: light rails. 25 to 15 lb.. 1.25¢.: 16 to 
Oc.; 12 lb., 1.35¢.; 8 lb., 1.40c.; angle bars, 
. tural Material—Tenders were received to-day 


re for the Keokuk & Hamilton Bridge Com 
ik, Iowa, requiring 3200 tons. The Decatur 
pany will fabricate 700 . 

Decatur, Ill., and also 


yproximately 300 tons It is 


tons for the Or 


took another cor 
reported that 
Leaf System will buy 1800 steel underframes 
the Southern Pacific has just 
$1,500,000 for new cal 
about 1500. The 


gives prominence 


been author 
a sum equivalent 
dearth of railroad busi 
to such minor 
emphasizes how tremendously 


for relieving the situation 


transac- 
inadequate 
The kee 

the mills have been pursuing the illu 


re 
ynicn 


begins to be more apparent as the very low 
made come to Freight 
freely sacrificed and 1.25c., Chi- 
ol siderably above the lowest prices that have 
1 We quote for Chicago : 


Oc. to 1.289c. 


; that have bee: 
es have been 


delivery of plai 


(Chicas é el oO el} ! 


-Some of the local 
pt delivery business, 


‘lates 


mills are making a drive 
and where specifications 
had for December 
made which establish a local 
alent to lc., Pittsburgh. Of such business 
een some tonnage There is 

miscellaneous character 
reported in the market for 100 tank 


juote for Chicago delivery of plates from 
s : I 


ge of cénsequence can be 

es are being 
placed. also a 
tter inquiry of a 


¢ ar 


o 1.20¢c. 
( 


Sheets Quotations for sheets delivered in 
that is 

of 1.90c. for N 28 one-pass 

No. 28 galvanized at 


tory 


Chicago 


) 
¢ 
\ far from being strong. 


a situation 
sheets 
Pittsburgh, mills in 
are sacrificing some of 
for the limited avail 
iote for Chicago delivery from mill: No. 10 
ed, 1.539¢.: No. 28 black, No. 28 gal- 


black 


their freight 
competing 


pusiness 


2.089¢ 


/ne important interest reports for the past 


e receipt of a round l 


t steel-bar 
} 


tonnage ol 
excess of any orders for three months. 
have brought out a somewhat 
other Such improvement 
ited, however, has the disadvantage of be 
t apparently upon an artificial stimulus. 

exceedingly small, and the worst 
aid of prices hardly goes beyond the facts. 
derate inquiry for We 
Bar iron, 0.90c. to 
1.189¢. to 1.25c.; hard bars, 
ng in carloads, 65 per cent. off; less than 
per cent. off. 


al 
alisO 


ige in quarters. 


es are 


reinforcing 
shipments as follows: 


bars. 


teel bars, steel 


prices for Chicago delivery Soft 
ron, 1.656« reinforcing 
twisting in sizes ‘% ir 


ler sizes 


stee] 
bars, 1.65« base, 
and over and usual 
shafting 60 per cent off 
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Rivets and Bolts.—Buying of nuts 1 bolts 
dragging without material change in the situation. V« 


little interest is being 
quote: Carridge bolts up to % x 6 in., rolled thread, § 
‘ut thread, 80-20; larger sizes, 80; machine 


% x 4 in., rolled 


sizes, 80-5; coach screws, 85-10; hot pressed 1 
head, $6.60 off per cwt.; hexagon, $7.60 off pe 
Structural rivets, % to 1% in., 1.58¢., base, Chicag« 
carload lots; boiler rivets, 10c., additional 

W i r ~ 
‘ 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The award of the 25,006 
which prices were take ast wee t Det ti 
yet been made. It would not be sur} 
adhered to its usual practice of giving as mucl 
tonnage as possible to the Detroit shop of the At 
Car & Foundry Company. The ly othe 
letting of consequence now it prospect 


Neoga, Hil. We quote as follow * per eT ( { 
Water pipe, 4 in., $25.50; 6 to 12 in., 0 
ip, $23, with $1 


Old 


extra for gas pipe 


dea el! re 


Material.—Scrap 


efforts to establish higher values for old 

this market, and in connection with this effo 

ing considerably higher price to tne il 

actio! among tnemselve are IKeWIs¢ I ‘ 
tatior The consumers’ situat ni: ( 

though it is generally inderstood tl ! r 
rs are now lying é ray cl ‘ ed 
the melter will pay about the same pric¢ 

which the last purchase was made. It seen 

probable that melters o rap WII tf ] ined é 
on any additional tonnage at advanced prices. 

ing that new material is now selling at the lowe 

thus far established. The railroad scrap listed for sal 


} + 
tnis territory includes 


& Northwestern, 


THOO tons fron th (hy 


rom the Pen yiv nia | ne 
15,000 tons 


about 
2000 tons 
more & Ohio. As 


the railroads 


West, and a part of offered by the Balti 


a reflection of the hicher price ar} } 


are securing for their 


' 
sors 1 in th 
crap, and ‘ 


absence of buying by consumers, we have revised 


quotations in a number of instance 
ivery at buyers’ works, Chicago and vicinity, all freight 
and transfer charges paid, as follow 

Old s S 

Ola . 

H 

iy 

if 

Stee ‘ - 

No ] 

‘ ‘ ‘ 

Steel 

oct 

{ t £ 

NY, 

N ‘ 

BR ’ 

Stove 

Grate 

R lr 

Agri ‘ 

Wire Preducts.—Ther: some demand for wire 


fencing for spring delivery, and the buying of wir 


preceding weeks. | 


appear to be for the purpose ‘ 


hows an improvement over the 
irchases 
stock rather than to meet an immediate cor 


sumptive demand 


reneral, | 
halancing 
The prolonged period of mild weather, 
however, is in part responsible for a country trade more 
active than it would otherwise be. We quote to jobbers 
as follows: Plain wire, No. 9 and coarser, base, $1.539; 


wire nails, $1.739; painted barb wire, $1.739; galvanized, 


$2.139; polished staples, $1.739; 
Chicago. 


galvanized, $2.139, all 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., December, 1, 1914. 

Despite the desire of the trade to adhere to the idea 
that a better sentiment exists, many admissions are 
made that the more cheerful feeling which followed the 
recent election has not been supported by a sufficient 
volume of healthy business and a belief is growing that 
the optimism was too forced to be enduring. Export 
inquiry is on the increase, but where it has resulted in 
sales the prices have been too low for complete satis- 
faction. Barb wire continues to be sent abroad and 
figuring is being done on rails, billets and sheet bars 
for export. The domestic demand for bars, plates and 
shapes shows no improvement in tonnage, and prices 
for prompt lots have dropped in some instances below 
the basis of 1.10c., Pittsburgh. The mills are not in- 
clined to load up with first-quarter business, but are 
taking on some at 1.30c., Philadelphia, and less at 1.25c. 
The sales of pig iron have been larger and more nu- 
merous, though melting has not increased, and the in- 
centive to buy has been speculative in view of the low 
prices. A little more interest is shown in contract 
furnace coke. 

Iron Ore.—No imports of iron ore are reported for 
the week ended November 28. In view of the shortage 
of vessels and the higher earnings which come from 
carrying other materials, it is likely that arrivals of 
iron ore will be curtailed from this time on. Of course, 
contracts for the transportation of from some 
points, Cuba and Chile for instance, will insure a supply 
from those countries. In the meantime there is practi- 
cally no demand. 

Pig lron.—Fewer inquiries are before the trade than 
was the case a week or 10 days ago. Most of those 
previously referred to resulted in sales, but the busi- 
ness seems to have created little or no enthusiasm for 
the reason that prices were extremely low. Some of the 
dealers say they could not touch the low figures which 
were made. In the recent big buying of Buffalo iron 
which was quoted at $14.45, Philadelphia, not nearly 
as much was taken in this territory as in New York 
and New England, but enough was disposed of to make 
itself felt in a competitive way. It is pointed out that 
by the time the low price was withdrawn, or partially 
so, the Buffalo interests had supplied most of the de 
mand. A Virginia producer who sold 1750 tons of iro 
week and over 4500 tons in November finds that 
shipments are no heavier, but rather lighter, despite the 
arger sales and this is true of practically the entire 
trade. Consumers are not melting more, but are antici- 
pating their needs of the future the low 
prices which prevail. Virginia iron is quoted at $15.25 
for No. 2 X, but this price is understood to have been 
shaded. A few hundred tons of basic been sold 
at near $13.50, delivered, the iron coming from the 
surplus stock of a steel mill. The trade has received 
an inquiry from an export agent for 35,000 tons of 2.80 
per cent. silicon iron for shipment to England, but the 
inquiry is regarded lightly in view of the low price 
of pig iron in England and the abundant stocks on hand 
there. The general belief is that freight rates, both rail 
and ocean, preclude any business on the inquiry in 
question. The Pennsylvania Railroad has withdrawn an 
inquiry for 400 tons. Quotations for standard brands 
for early delivery in buyers’ yards in this district are 
as follows: 


ore 


' 
9) ct 
ast 


because of 


have 


Eastern Penna. No. 2 X found: $14.25 to $14.51 
Eastern Penna. No. 2 plait 14.00to 14.2 
Virginia No. 2 X foundr 15.2 
Virginia No. 2 plait 15.00 
(iray forge 13.50 to 13.7 
Basi 3 F 13.50to 14.00 
Standard low phosphorus 20.00to 21.00 





Ferroalloys.—Local dealers continue to quote 80 per 
cent. ferromanganese at $68, seaboard, with various 
provisos made necessary by England’s attitude in pre- 
venting free shipments. A sale at $62, Baltimore, re- 
ported from London by cable a week ago, was made as 
stated, but the low price made by the seller was due 
to a misunderstanding on his part of advices cabled 
from this side. Additional reports have come to light 
where quantities en route to this country have been held 
up at English ports, but whether the halt is due to 
government order or to a seamen’s strike is not clear 
Some importers have good-sized quantities afloat and 
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they attribute their departure from Engla) 

fact that they have made freight engagement 

ago. Large consumers are well supplied for t} 
ent rate of operation, and it is understood 

Steel Corporation is willing to provide for son 
smaller ones. The quotation for 50 per ce: 
silicon remains at $71 to $73, Pittsburgh, depe 
the quantity ordered. No arrivals at this port 
ported for the week ended November 28. 

Bars.—The demand for steel bars was lic! 
week than in the previous week and prices ar 
though 1.25c., Philadelphia, continues the regula 
tion. Bids are to be submitted today on 1500 + 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. Iron bars « 
at about 1.12c., Philadelphia. 

Plates.—A leading plate mill reports quiet cond 
tions, to which the week has brought no change excep; 
additional requests for contracts at 1.25c., Philadelphia 
Contracting is limited, however, and 1.30c., Philadelphia 
is expected for first-quarter delivery. In some cases th: 
1.10c., Pittsburgh, base has been shaded for prompt de. 
livery. Current business consists almost entirely oj 
small miscellaneous lots, although some more or les: 
tentative inquiry is coming from shipyards. (0: 
definite proposition before the trade concerns a Sta: 

Oil tank boat which will require about 3000 to: 
plates and 1500 tons of shapes. 

Billets.—This product has been very dull so fa: 
actual business goes, although the volume of inquiry 
from Europe for billets and sheet bars is considerably 
increased, amounting in the aggregate to severa 
thousand tons. Duplications of the inquiries make 
difficult to fix the exact tonnage. It is reported that 
the selling of billets for export means a price of $18.50, 
seaboard, and makers say they would lose money 
this figure. For open-hearth rolling billets delivered 
here the quotation continues at $21.40. Forging ste 
is $4 higher. 

Structural Material.—The situation is unchanged ex- 
cept that inquiries are even less in number and th 
market is correspondingly weak at 1.25c., Philadelphia 

Sheets.—Demand continues dull and makers are not 
assured of the future, although they are hoping that 
buying movement of good proportion will come about 
the middle of January. The quotation for No. 10 blu 
annealed sheets is unchanged at 1.50c., Philadelphia. 

Coke.—Business is not much improved though i 
quiries have been made for contract furnace coke, and 
one sale of about 20,000 tons at not less than $1.75 is 
reported. In prompt furnace coke there is slightly mor 
activity also. Foundry coke shows but little life. The 
quotation for prompt furnace is about $1.60 per net to! 
at oven, and for contract furnace, $1.65 to $1.75 
Prompt foundry is weaker at $2 to $2.25 per net ton at 
oven, with contract unchanged at $2.35 to $2.50. Freight 
rates to this city from the principal producing districts 
are as follows: Connellsville, $2.05; Latrobe, $1.85, an 
Mountain, $1.65. 

Old Material—The market does not show muc! 
change beyond a little more strength here and there, 
but scarcely enough to warrant any advance in prices. 
Some of the recent surplus stock in this market of 
heavy melting steel has been absorbed, which is a cause 
of encouragement. The Joseph Joseph & Brothers Com- 
pany is understood to have bought the 7000 tons of old 
material which recently arrived here from the Isthmus 
of Panama. Quotations for delivery in buyers’ yards 
in this district,’ covering eastern Pennsylvania and 
taking freight rates from 35c. to $1.35 per gross ton, 


are as follows: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel $9.25 to $9 
Old steel rails, rerolling a 11.50 to 12.0 
Low phosphorus heavy melting steel 

scrap ; 13.50to 14 
Old steel axles 13.00to 13 
Old iron axles 17.50 to 18 
Old iron rails 13.00 to 14 
Old carwheels + 9.50to 10.! 
No. 1 railroad wrought 11.50to 12.0' 
Wrought-iron pipe 9.50to 16.0 
No. 2 Dope Gre. ick oes esc 8.00 to 8.5 
Lo a: re er S.00to 8.5 
No. 2 busheling 7.75 to 8.2 
Machine shop turnings 7.50to 8.0 
3 pS ete ee 7.50 to 8.00 
No. 1 cast ; ; 11.00 to 12.00 
Grate ‘bert, rere “i... .soeerkcccus 8.00 to 8.50 
Stove plate er ra pee 8.00to 8.50 
SRS WONG 5 ok kh iden oe aewes 900to 9.59 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 1, 1914. 


Pig Iron.—A fairly active buying movement is un- 
vay in the northern Ohio territory and adjoining 
icts. Considerable tonnage of Northern foundry 
and some malleable iron was sold during the week 
lelivery in the first half. Southern iron has also 
very active. A good volume of inquiries is still 
ng out and indications are that the buying move- 
will continue. Sales for the most part have been 
he smaller consumers in lots of 1000 tons and un- 
The manufacturers of heating equipment and agri- 
iral implements have been buying quite freely. 

ne of the largest consumers of foundry iron are 
in the market. The present movement appears to 
been stimulated by the heavy buying in the Buffalo 

rict and the advance in price there that followed. 
sumers feel that prices are way down at present 
| that they cannot lose by purchasing at present 

‘tations. Considering present foundry conditions 

e of the buying is of a speculative character, con- 
ers taking on more tonnage than they will probably 
for the first half. However, most buyers appear 
e limiting their purchases to their expected re- 
ements. While furnace men are talking of better 

es, no efforts are being made so far to get an ad- 

e. Considerable business has been taken at $12.50, 
ey furnace, for No. 2 foundry and at the same price, 
‘land, for outside shipment and for near-by deliv- 
ocal furnaces have been able to get as high as $13 

A uniform selling price of $13 at fur- 
es for No. 2 is being maintained by local furnaces 

local delivery. A large tonnage of Southern foun- 
y iron was sold during the week by Ohio agencies at 
$0.75, Birmingham, for No. 2 for the first half. This 
ice concession appeared the latter part of the week 
d after taking on considerable business at that price 
ome producers put their price back to $10. Among 
he larger sales reported are purchases of 4000 tons by 
Cleveland stove maker, 1000 tons by an Akron fur- 
e builder and 1000 tons by a Northern Central Ohio 
nitary interest. The leading pipe interest is under- 
od to be figuring on the purchase of considerable 
and a northern Ohio pipe foundry has an inquiry 
for 6000 tons including 3000 tons of No. 3, 1500 
of No. 4, and 1500 tons of gray forge. The lead- 
sanitary interest is inquiring for part of its re- 
rements for the first half, the tonnage wanted not 
g stated. An inquiry from an implement maker in 
lansfield, Ohio, is for 1200 tons. Steel-making iron 
tinues quiet. As a result of the increased demand 
on, M. A. Hanna & Co. will blow in their Cherry 
ey furnace at Leetonia, Ohio, to-day or to-morrow. 
juote, delivered Cleveland, as follows: 


ome cases. 


} ¢ $14.70 
‘ 13.4 

ther! No. 2 foundry 13.25 
ern No found: $13.75 to 14.00 
forge : 13.00 

son Co. silvery, 8 per cent. silicor 17.62 

ird low phos., Valley furnace 20.00 


Iron Ore.—The last ore for the season was shipped 
m Escanaba Monday and the month’s shipments 
ere larger than expected, bringing the total season’s 
pments by water up to 32,022,000 tons. The Novem- 
movement was 1,071,195 tons. We quote prices as 
ows: Old Range Bessemer, $3.75; Mesaba Bessemer, 
10; old range non-Bessemer, $3; Mesaba non-Besse- 


I, Sates 


Coke.—The demand for furnace coke for spot ship- 
ent has improved. One sale of 5000 tons is reported 
December delivery. Some inquiry for contracts is 
ding on which $1.75 has been quoted for the first 
arter. We quote standard furnace coke for prompt 
pment at $1.50 to $1.60 per net ton at oven and the 
grades of foundry coke at $2.25 to $2.35. 


Finished Iron and Steel—With the prevailing low 

ces consumers feel that it is a good time to buy for 

iture requirements and considerable business is being 
oked for the first quarter delivery in steel bars, plates 
structural material and considerable inquiry for 
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contracts is pending. Most of the mills are declining to 
make contracts beyond April 1, but a limited amount 
of business has been taken for delivery through the 
first half. First-quarter contracts are being made at 
1.10c. to 1.15¢c. for steel bars, plates and structural ma 
terial, most of these being at the lower price, and 1.05c. 
can probably be done on a desirable contract for plates. 
Some improvement is noted in the demand both in cur 
rent orders and in specifications on contracts. For 
rent business 1.05c. can still be steel bars, 
plates and structural material, for desirable orders, and 
plate business is reported to have been taken at a price 
that figures back slightly lower than 1.05c., Pittsburgh 
The iron bar market continues weak, the usual quota 
tions for Cleveland delivery being 1.05c. to 1.10c¢. Hard 
steel bars have sold down to Ic. for several 100-ton lots 
for a Cleveland building. The T. H. Brooks Company, 
Cleveland, has taken the Lindner building which will 
require 1200 tons, the McClintic-Marshall Constructior 
Company has taken the building for the passenger boat 
docks in Cleveland requiring 400 tons, and the 
Bridge Company has taken 450 tons for a Lake Shore 
bridge in Elyria, Ohio. Government crane work taken 
by the McMyler-Interstate Company will require 600 to 
700 tons. Some sheet contracts for the first quarte: 
are being placed at 1.90c. for No. 28 black; 2.85c. for 
No. 28 galvanized, and 1.40c. for No. 10 blue annealed. 
These are the prevailing spot prices except for blue an 
nealed sheets which are quoted at 
shipment. Warehouse 
and 1.90c. for plates and structural material. 


cur 


done for 


King 


Or , 
L.35e. for 


1.80c. for 


prompt 


prices are steel bars 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Demand for bolts and 
has improved considerably and there is a fain 
inquiry for first quarter contracts, but 
yet quoting prices for future delivery. Some rivet co 


nuts 
volume of 


makers are not 


quarter. For at 
tractive business the current carload prices of 1.45c. for 
structural and 1.55c. for boiler can be 
first quarter. Discounts are as 
riage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller or shorter, 
80 and 20 per cent.; cut thread, 80 
larger or longer, 75 and 15 per cent.; 
h.p. nuts, % x 4 in., smaller or shcrter, rolled thread, 80 
and 25 per cent.; cut thread, 80 and 20 per cent.; larger 
or longer, 80 per cent.; coach and lag screws, 80 and 25 
0 off; 
hexagon h.p. nuts, blank or tapped, $7.20 off; c. p. c. 


hirst 


tracts are being placed for the 
for the 
Common Ccar- 
rolled thread, 
and 15 per 
machine bolts with 


secured 


follows: 


cent 


“7 


per cent.; square h.p. nuts, blank or tapped, $6. 


and t. square nuts, blank or tapped, $6 off; hexagon, 
58 in. and larger, $7.20 off; 9/16 in. and smaller, $7.80 
off; semi-finished hexagon nuts, % in. and larger, 85, 


10 and and smaller, 85, 10, 10 and 


5 per cent. 


5 per cent.; 9/16 ir 


Old Material.—The scrap market shows ar 
ment. A fair volume of inquiries for heavy steel scrap 
has developed in the Mahoning Valley and quite a few 
sales have been made. The better demand and the im 
proved sentiment has resulted in an advance of 50c. a 
ton to $10.50 on the price of heavy steel for delivery to 
Valley mills. The market quiet, but 
heavy steel scrap and railroad malleable advanced 25c. 


improve 


local continues 


a ton. Other prices are unchanged, but the market is 
firmer. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will close on a 
heavy tonnage of scrap next week Other lists out 
which will be closed this week include the New York 


Central, Pennsylvania lines and Pennsylvania Railroad 
We quote, f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows: 


Pe G 
Old steel rails, rero rs 
Old iron rails 
Steel car axles ‘1 e, + 
Heavy melting steel Oot ; 


Old carwheels { f 10 50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib f 
Agricultural malleable 

Railroad malleable 

Light bundled sheet scrap Ht 5 00 


Pe Vet 
Iron car axles $16.75 to $17.60 
Cast borings .. 50 to 7 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings 5.00 to 2 
Steel axle turnings 6.00 to 6.25 
No. 1 busheling, new 5 00 to 8 95 
No. 1 busheling, old 7.75 to 8.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 9.00 te 950 
No. 1 cast §25to 9.75 
Stove plate 7.50 


a 


_ 
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Buffalo 


BuFFALO, N. Y., December 1, 1914. 

Pig Iron.—It is becoming more difficult to purchase 
any grade of pig iron in the Buffalo district for first 
quarter delivery at less than $13 at furnace, and tenders 
of $12.50 and slightly under from users for 1000-ton lots 
have been refused by some producers. The advance in 
prices has checked buying appreciably and the total of 
new orders for the week was not over 12,000 tons of all 
grades. Shipments on contracts are going out in full 
volume, and it is noted that in some instances specifi- 
cation is urgent. We quote below for first quarter 1915 
delivery, f.o.b. furnace: 


N« 1 fou \ $ ‘ 0 
No _ oe ( ] ( t< 

No. 2 pla 7 

N« found: 12 t l 7 

ray forge = ee ‘ 12.7 

Malleable . 13.00 to 1 e 

Basic ; imate aes 13.25 to 13.7 

Charcoal, regular gri ind analysis 16.25 to 7.2 

Charcoal, spec ind analvsis 0.50 





Finished Iron and Steel.—Most of the selling agen- 
cies report noticeable improvement in specification and 
some moderate sized inquiries for steel bars and bar 
material, and a small amount of structural. Only a 
small proportion has as yet resulted in orders. There 
is a growing optimistic sentiment among sellers that 
demand will increase with the beginning of the new 
year. The Progressive Structural Steel Company, Buf- 
falo, has taken 100 tons for the Norwich Chemical 
Company at Smethport, Pa., and R. T. Ford & Co., 
Rochester, have 250 tons for the Iola Sanitarium addi- 
tion in that city. 

Old Material—The Erie Railroad has sold scrap 
metal estimated at about 40,000 gross tons from its 
reclamation yard at Buffalo to a syndicate of New 
York and Pittsburgh dealers. This scrap, which con- 
sists of wrought, cast iron and steel, old car wheels, 
axles, etc., is an accumulation of about three years. The 
market shows more activity than noted last week. Deal- 
ers are still reluctant to sell at prices offered by users. 
Prices are not quotably changed from last week, al- 
though as stated in the last report dealers are inclined 
to hold for a higher seale of prices. We quote per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 





Heavy melting ste SO O00 te £9 50 
Low phosphorus steel 1250to 12.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 1.00 to 9.50 
1 railroad and machine ‘ t Toto lf 
steel axles 11.00 to 11.50 
iron axles 16.00 to 16.50 
I carwheels 10.00to 10.50 
Railroad malleable S50 te 9 00 
Machine sho} turnings OO Tf 50 
Heavy axles turnings 7.50 to £00 
Clean cast bor 7 9 TF 
Old iron rails 1050 to 1100 
Locomotive grate bars 8.00 to 
Sto. plate (net ton) S OO te x i 
Wrought pipe 6.50 te 7.00 
Bundled sheet scray "FE to @ oF 
Ne. 1 busheling scrap 7.00 to 7 50 
No. 2 busheling scrap 10 to 5 2 
Bundled tir SCray 10.00 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, December 2, 1914.—(By Wire.) 


Pig Iron.—From a tonnage standpoint the foundry- 
iron situation is very satisfactory. While there were 
numerous inquiries before the trade at the beginning of 
last week, it was not thought that so many would de- 
velop into actual orders. Prices on both Southern and 
Northern iron have suffered from the keen competition 
and quite a number of orders were booked 25c. a ton 
lower than previous quotations, and it is also reported 
that several contracts were signed at the reduced fig- 
ures, with deliveries extended up to July 1. While the 
majority of Southern producers are holding out for $10 
at furnace, considerable No. 2 foundry is yet available 
at $9.75, Birmingham, for nearby shipment. The nomi- 
nal quotation on Northern iron is $12.75 to $13, Ironton. 
In addition to a large increase in small orders booked 
last week, several sales are reported in this territory 
ranging all the way from 500 to 2000 tons, most of 
which are for first half. Considerably more Southern 
than Northern iron was placed. Several inquiries pre- 
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viously reported have been carried over into the pre 
week, included in which is a local one for 1500 tons 
both Northern and Southern grades. An Indiana me 
wants 300 tons to be divided between the two produc 
districts mentioned. Among the inquiries from Mic} 
gan is one for 1000 tons of Southern iron. A lead 
manufacturer of sanitary supplies is said to be on 
verge of closing for a round tonnage of iron for fi, 
half. Malleable is wakening up, 1000 tons having bx 
sold to a Central Western melter, and there is an 
quiry for a like tonnage from central Ohio. Basic « 
tinues quiet. Based on freight rates of $2.90 from B 
mingham and $1.26 from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Ci 
cinnati, as follows: 


Southern coke, No. 1 f’dry and 1 soft.$13.15 to $13.¢ 
Southern coke, No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft. 12.65to 13.15 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry. 12.15to 12.6 
Southern No. 4 foundry wel -- 11.65to 12.1 
Southern gray forge ; ied ‘na 2 Te ee 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon 17.20to 17.70 
Southern Ohio coke, No Bie 15.01 to 15.51 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 2 14.01 to 14.5 
Southern Ohio coke, No ‘ 13.76to 14.01 
Southern Ohio malleable Besseme! ia 14.26 
Basic, Northern ie on 14.51 to 15.01 
Lake Supericr charcoal ‘ 15.25 to 17.25 
Standard Southern carwheel 26.90 to 27.40 


(By Mail) 

Coke.—In the Ironton district two contracts for fu 
nace coke have been closed that called for a total of 
135,000 tons, to be shipped next year, and it is reported 
that more business is in sight. Several Southern fu 
naces will also doubtless provide for future require- 
ments. The consumption of foundry coke continues on 
the increase, but contracting for the future is limited 
We quote Connellsville furnace coke at $1.60 to $1.7) 
per net ton at oven, with foundry grades obtainable 


) 


from $2 5 


to $2.25. Pocahontas and Wise County pro- 
ducers are still asking 10c. to 20c. a ton above these 
ficrures, 


Finished Material.—Jobbers who generally contract 
for a supply of machine screws, bolts, etc., at this sea- 
son are now unable to place orders beyond April 1. 
In fact, it is hard to make contracts for any class of 
finished material at present prices, where deliveries are 
wanted to extend into next year. The sheet situation 
continues to show improvement, and orders for spot ship- 
ment are on the increase. Quotations are firmer at 
2.058c. on No. 28 black sheets, and 3.058e. on No. 28 
galvanized, f.o.b. Cincinnati, or Newport, Ky. The 
local store price of steel bars and small structural 
shapes is unchanged at 1.80c. on less than carload lots. 
Hoops and bands are quiet 


Old Material.—Several dealers report an improve- 
ment in the sentiment, but the stocks on hand in yards, 
coupled with the comparatively large tonnages offered 
by the railroads, preclude any possibility of an early 
advance in prices. The consumption of scrap by the 
foundries has greatly increased lately, but the rolling 
mills are only using about the average quantity. The 
minimum figures given below represent what buyers are 
willing to pay for delivery in their yards, Southern 
Ohio and Cincinnati, and the maximum figures are deal- 
ers’ prices, f.o.b. at yards: 





Ps Gross Ton 
Bundled sheet scrap $6.00 to $6.50 
Old _ iror rails . - 10.75 to 11.75 
Relaying rails, 50 lb .and up.. 19.50to 20.00 
Rerolling steel rails 9.50to 10.00 
Melting steel rails 8.50 to 9.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap 8.25 to 8.75 

P Vet To 
No. 1 railroad wrought $7.25 to $7.75 
Cast borings 3.75 to 4.25 
Steel turnings 3.75 to 4.25 
Railroad cast scrap ; 9.00to 9.50 
No. 1 n hinery cast scrap 9 50to 10.00 
Burnt scrap 5.75 to §.25 
Old iron axles 13.25to 13.75 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 8.50 to 9.00 
Pipes and flues is ‘ 5.25 to 6.75 
Malleable and steel scrap ...... ; 6.50 to 7.00 
Railroad tank and sheet scrap j 4.25 to 1.75 


The McMyler-Interstate Company, Bedford, Ohio, 
has taken an order from the United States Government 
for nine 10-ton cranes for the Navy Department. Five 
of these will be erected at the yard at Boston and four 
at Philadelphia. 
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St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., November 30, 1914. 
—Sales have been made, mostly for the 
with a few for the first half, aggregating 
There are a number of inquiries 

including one for 1200 and one for 1000 
om stove-making concerns, one for 1000 
eable, one for 2000 tons of Northern basic 
00 tons and one for 200 tons of Southern 
ry. While there is reported weakness of 
ber of offers from prospective purchasers 
es have been reported as turned down by 


QOU tons. 


[he movement continues fairly satisfactory 
By-product coke is as usual a shade be- 


mpetitive Connellsville price, with $2.80 
eight. 
d Iren and Steel.—In warehouse business 


been continued 
om warehouse are: 


improvement. Quotations 
Soft steel 1.70c.; 
5c.; structural material, 1.80c.; tank plates, 
10 blue annealed .; No. 28 black 
No. black sheet g 
‘ontracting market there is some 
iying, but no disposition to cover for large 


bars, 


sheets, 2c.; 


28 galvanized, auge, 
slight 


Material—There has been an improvement in 
th steel and rolling mill grades. Other- 


no noteworthy changes. 
St. Louis, as follows: 


We quote deal 


P Gross 7 
10 te $1 
( g 50 te { 
if t ; ' 
? “ tT = 
{ 
0. 
! heavy v 
8 ‘ 
stee] 7 HO to 
} ne it apar 8.25 te 
heet crap 1.25 to } 
} N ¢ To 
irs 90 50 to $1' 
= par s 0) te 
xles 00 to 
] oO of , } 
} are na t ! LO.O0 te 
d wrought “ue oO 
d wrough 7.00 to 
oe te 
‘ 
t 
ore t 
0) 
it te heet gs t 
st scra] ot ( 
i light cast st 7 OM 
leable t f 
ialleabl f 
t d K § 
te bar ‘ 
ur ne 


Birmingham 


30, 1914. 
lron.—While the price basis for Southern pig 
unsettled on forward deliveries, the general 
at $10, Birmingham, will apply for the first 
In addition to that 
ed that a slight shading, say not over 25c. 
been made for December delivery where 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November 


considerable tonnage. 


vas large and overlapped into 1915. Un- 
ales have been on a more generous scale 
the beginning of the European war. One 


lot of 1500 tons and another of 300 tons 
delivery. A sale involving a considerable 
Southern delivery, covering the next few 
made on a $10 basis. Quite a lot of basic 
have been sold. Inquiries are more numer- 
ev have been in some time. However, some 
uiring propose shadings which the operators 
ot inclined to make. It is expected that a 
ige will be bought by Southern pipe interests 
mediate future. The general disposition of 
is to cover for the first quarter to first half 
present levels under the expectation that 
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prices for second-half iron will be higher. The situa 
tion is a mixed one, but there seems to be more roo 
for real optimism than has existed for some time 
Efforts to fix an advance for the second quarter app 
to have failed. It is generally believed that a ger ( 
buying movement has set in and large sales ars 
pected any day. Business that has been going 
reported as having been shared by nearly all the 
facturers. We quote, per gross to! {.0 Birt 
ham (the higher figures being for small lots f 


delivery), as follows: 


N foundry and 

Ni found: nd soft 
N¢ » foundry 

Ni i l 

Gray org 

Bas 

«*) reo 


) 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The National Pipe Company, No 
Birmingham, is said to be 
the remairider of the year. 


well provided with w 


A Western cont 


ing about 300 tons was booked by a local « ! ‘ 
past week. While prices are still shaded on attractive 
specifications, quotations, per net ton, f.o.b. pipe shop 
yards, are still as follows: 4-in., $20; 6-in. and upward 
$18. with $1 added for gas pipe. 

Coal and Cok Th oa tuat 
proved. A 50 per cent. output is the best witl 
the collieries and me are not doing that Add 
inquiries are note r both coke and pig i 
Pacific coast, fe wing the institut of the M 
San Francisco steamship lins vhat app 
a general renewa f interest in the Birmin; 
trict on the part of that t. Wester 
dealers have been Birmingham sounding the 
Coke is being disposed of without price change We 
quote, per net ton, f.o.b. oven, as follov I 
coke, $2.75 to $2.90; found y, d09 to $5.25, with as hig 
as $3.50 for the very best grade, whic] mite 
upply. 

Old Material.—Stee! crap has been i n dema 
but there has been no recovery in the gene 
market and prices quoted are dependent upor divid 
transactions. We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. dea 
yards, as follows: 

Old iro xles 

Old steel axles 

Old iron rails 

N« 1 countr vrought 

No. 1 mac! 

N Ll stee 

Tram irw 

Stove |} te 

San Francisco 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Novemb« 4, 1914 

A more confident feeling prevails as to the 
and a slight improvement is noted in financial 
tions. Current business, however, is confined to the 
same narrow limits as for some time, and there i 
prospect of a greater consuming demand until afte 


the holidays. both merchant 
and 
} 


larger movement by that time; and the general exp 


The paucity of stock ir 


manufacturers’ hands will necessitate a somewhat 


tation of increasing with the fact that 


requirements, 
present prices are unusually attractive to buyers, is at 
least favorable for a fair buying movement 


Bars.—Orders for shipment from the mills are : 
scarce, business being principally from store. Orders 
for reinforcing bars continue small and scattering. 
Local mills are curtailing their output as closely 
possible without shutting down and show some anxiet} 
for business. Prices show considerable variatior 


Ralston Iron Worl ha 


contract 


Material.—The 
building 


Structural 
taken a waterfront 
tons. Otherwise current 
insignificant nature, and . 
appear. Figures will be taken December for eight j 
65-ft. steel bridges for the Dalles-Celilo Canal in Ore | 

* 


requiring 
fabricating business is of an 
new 


Siow to 


inquiries are 


gon. The Potrero municipal car barn, from which 
some business was expected, will require no fabricated 
material, and several other prospective jobs have been 
delayed. Local fabricators are getting most of their 
plain material from store, as required. 


ol 
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Plates.—There is little demand for tank material, 
but the tonnage for shipbuilding and boiler work is 
holding up fairly well, especially in the north, where 
marine repair work is active. The business is made 
up of small orders, as consumers are keeping close to 
current needs. 


Sheets.—The jobbing trade in corrugated sheets 
shows a seasonable curtailment, though not actually 
dull. Merchants’ specifications are extremely smail. 
So far there has been very little booking for first 
quarter delivery, though apparently more attention is 
being given to future requirements. Figures are be- 
ing taken on five miles of 12-in. pipe for the Exposi- 
tion and it is expected that light riveted material will 
be used. 


Standard Pipe.—The November tonnage is running 
somewhat ahead of the previous month, and general 
reports offer slightly more encouragement. There has 
been no important business, nor is any immediately 
in sight; but merchants are buying a little more freely, 
and a few small oil field inquiries have appeared. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—San Diego is taking figures for a 
small lot of pipe. Otherwise inquiries are small and 
scattering, but sufficiently numerous to give some en- 
couragement. The opening of traffic with Southern 
ports via Panama has brought out some orders from 
jobbers, but the buying has so far been of a limited 
nature. Prices are quoted at $31 per net ton for 4-in.; 
$29 for 6-in. and up, and $1 extra for gas pipe. 


Pig Iron.—The market is in very poor shape, as the 
requirements of both foundries and steel plants con- 
tinue extremely light, and there is quite a large ton- 
nage of foreign iron in both importers’ and melters’ 
hands, which has been materially increased in the last 
fortnight. While nothing further is expected from 
Europe in the near future, some Calcutta iron con 
tinues to arrive, and the prospect of further competi- 
tion from Hanyang in China has a disturbing effect. 
The most important feature, however, is the offering 
of Southern iron, which at the present Birmingham 
basis can be landed by the Panama route in effective 
competition with any foreign material of similar grade. 
So far comparatively few sales have been made, but an 
extensive Southern i 


business in iron is 
foundry conditions improve. 


expected as 
Local prices for delivery 
from store are too irregular for any definite quotations. 


Coke.—Six sailing vessels arriving last week brought 
an aggregate of about 11,000 tons of German Syndicate 
coke. This is believed to be the last material from that 
source that can be received for an indefinite period, but 
it will be ample for local needs for many months, and 
meanwhile little interest is taken in offerings from 
other quarters. The larger foundries, as well as deal- 
well stocked. Dealers, however, are holding 
the price fairly well up to $15 per gross ton, delivered 
to local foundries. 


ers, are 


Old Material.—While current requirements are close 
y restricted, quite a large tonnage of steel melting 
scrap has recently changed hands at private terms. 
Values can be quoted only approximately, at the wide 
range of $5 to $8 per gross ton. Quotations for cast- 
iron scrap also show considerable variation, $14 per net 
ton being about the inside figure, while as high as $16 
might be secured for desirable offerings. 
is light and in small lots. 
very dull. 


The movement 
Wrought-iron scrap remains 


Boston 
Boston, MAss., December 1, 1914. 
Old Material.—Producers of scrap and the small 


collectors are holding their accumulations more care- 
fully in the belief that better prices are on the way. 
Otherwise, the market has not changed. The quota- 
tions given below are based on prices offered by the 
large dealers to the producers and to the small dealers 
and collectors, per gross ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Boston 
and other New England points which take Boston rates 
from eastern Pennsylvania points. Mill prices are ap- 
proximately 50c. per ton higher. 
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Heavy melting steel 
Low phosphorus steel 
Old steel axles 
Old iron axles 
Mixed shafting ..... 7 aie Wad 
No. 1 wrought and soft steel. 
Skeleton (bundled) 
Wrought-iron pipe .... 

Cotton ties (bundled) 
hE esc oe wre 's 9 
Wrought turnings 00 t 
Cast borings .... .. 5.00t 
Machinery cast ..... ; Saal 
Malleable 50t 
Stove plate 00 te 
Grate bars . sonra ren a ; 25 t 


“roe w 


168 GIs} Clone 


Ot 


001 
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New York 


NEw YorRK, December 2, |414 

Pig lron.—The advance in prices by Buffal: 
is one reason for the lessened activity in pig iron ; 
the metropolitan and New England districts. Ty 
Buffalo companies are asking $13 for No. 2 X at furnae 
and some business has been done at that figure, while 
lower silicon irons in a few cases have brought $12.7; 
for the first quarter. Some quotations of $12 which we) 
out last week were not withdrawn at once and ther 
are also reports of $12.25 and $12.50 quotations on iro; 
for shipment in the first three months of 1915. Thy 
leading electrical interest in the East was in the market 
for several thousand tons, but it is not definitely know: 
whether this inquiry has been closed. Malleable 
foundries of the East, which bought considerable 
some months ago, participated sparingly, if at all, 
the Buffalo movement. In a few cases local offices hav: 
had requests for the shipment in December of som: 
the iron bought for early next year. Reported inquiry 
for pig iron for a pipe foundry has stirred up a goo 
deal of interest in the trade, particularly among east. 
ern Pennsylvania furnaces. Inquiry for basic is 
ported from one Eastern melter. Rather more interest 
has been taken in Virginia iron in this district and 
sellers are now generally quoting $12.50 at furnace fo. 
No. 2 X. Little is heard of Alabama iron, the consum; 
tion of which in New York territory is practically 
ited to two foundries. It is not known to what exter 
important Eastern foundry companies participated 
the buying of Buffalo iron, but it is rather significa 
that on the announcement of the $1 advance inqu 
as well as sales fell off, indicating that some buy 
at least are giving no signs of any belief that they ha 
overstayed their market 


e@llers 


Ferroalloys.—The situation regarding arrangem« 
to ship ferromanganese from England is unchangt 
Representatives of English makers here say that the 
have been unable to secure the release of any and a 
not making any deliveries on contract. One report 
that the British Government has proposed to the 
thorities at Washington to allow ferromanganese to 
shipped to this country on condition that the Unit 
States agrees to prevent war materials of any ki 
being shipped from this country to England’s enemies 
certainly a very large contract. The belief prevails tha 
in time some plan will be formulated by which the 
alloy can be sent here. In the meantime business 
practically stopped. Inquiries aggregate 400 to 5l! 
tons. The market is quoted nominally at $68, seaboard 
for future delivery and some contracts are being nego- 
tiated for the first half of next year at this figuré 
conditioned on ability to secure the alloy. It is likely 
that some spot material is obtainable at about $75, sea- 
board. The Carnegie Steel Company, it is understood, 
will sell ferromanganese at $65, seaboard. Ferrosilicon, 
50 per cent., is unchanged at $71 to $73, Pittsburgh. 
and on inquiry for next year the same quotations apply. 


Finished Iron and Steel_—November proved slightly 
better than October in volume of business, if the price 
did not average quite so high. Fabricated work has no 


improved and there is not a very great volume held up 
awaiting the release of money to finance it, but pros- 
car building are better, both in inquiry and 
financial favor toward railroad buying. Rumors there 
are of lower than 1.10c., Pittsburgh, for plain material, 
but mills are holding out strongly for a minimum 


pects in 








mber 3, 1914 


The largest structural letting involves 2000 tons 
expansion of the Remington Arms plant at Ilion, 
. awarded to the Lackawanna Bridge Company; 
ther contracts of the week include 800 tons for 
seth Milliken warehouse, New York, awarded to the 
Foundry & Iron Works; 200 tons for a high school, 
hington to Dietrich Brothers; 150 tons for the 
nnati, Hamilton & Dayton, to the Mt. Vernon 
ve Company; 250 tons for a town hall, West New 
N. J., to the Selbach-Meyer Company; 390 tons 
pier shed for the D. & C. Navigation Company, 
he McClintic-Marshall Company, and 200 tons for 
Boston & Albany, at Boston, said to be awarded 
e American Bridge Company, which is operating in 
East at 85 per cent. capacity. The Lindner store, 
eland, 1200 tons, partly Bethlehem shapes, has been 
ed with T. H. Brooks & Co. In railroad cars the 
thern Pacific has placed 74 passenger cars with the 
man Company in addition to the 21 sleepers recently 
ed, and the Atchison, it appears, bought 100 tank 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company about four 
ks ago. It is stated that the Long Island Railroad 
effected financial arrangements to buy 97 passenger 
ipment cars. The Union Tank Line is in the market 
500 tank cars. The Standard Oil Company is to 
d a 500-ft. tank steamer, taking 2000 tons of plates 
1000 tons of shapes, probably at the Newport News 
pbuilding plant or at the Maryland Steel Company’s 
nt. The Lehigh Valley is in the market for a pier- 
requiring 800 tons of structural steel and bridge 
totaling 700 tons. We quote mill shipments of 
teel bars, shapes and plates at 1.10c. to 1.15c., Pitts- 
igh, or 1.26¢c. to 1.31c., New York, and iron bars at 
0c. to 1.25¢., New York. For lots from store we quote 
and steel bars at 1.80c. to 1.85¢c., New York, and 

e and structural material at 1.85c. to 1.90c. 





Cast-Iron Pipe—New lettings announced for the 
future are Lawrence, Mass., which will open bids 
lecember 5 on 200 tons of 4 to 8 in. and Pawtucket; 
R. I., December 15, on 500 tons of 4 and 6 in. The 
Warren Foundry & Machine Company is low bidder 
the 25,000 tons for Detroit, Mich., on which bids 

re opened November 24. This company’s prices were 
‘21 per net ton, delivered, on 48, 42 and 36 in.; $22 on 
{ in.; $28 on 16 in. and $24 on 8 and 6 in. The Amer- 
Car & Foundry Company, which has a pipe foundry 
Detroit, named $21.95 on all sizes, and the United 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company named $22 

the sizes from 48 to 16 in. and $22.25 for the 8 and 
The Warren Foundry & Machine Company’s bid 
aged lower than any of the others because the large 
constituted the bulk of the tonnage. An award has 

t yet been made. On the contract for 1550 tons of 30 to 
, on which bids were opened by Lynn, Mass., No- 
ber 26, the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
mpany is understood to be low bidder at $19.13 per 
ton, delivered. It is stated that the Colorado Fuel 
on Company has received a contract for 390 tons of 
and 519 tons of 24 in. for the city of Pueblo, 

at $28. Springfield, Ohio, is reported to have 
ight 300 tons of 6 in. from the Lynchburg Foundry 
pany at $21.30, delivered. It is also announced that 
nipeg, Canada, has bought about 400 tons of 14 and 
from the Canadian Iron Corporation at $35.80, 
vered. In addition to the municipal lettings, which 
becoming more numerous, it is understood that 
vate buying is fairly active, with good tonnages 
olved. It is quite confidently expected that at the 
te at which pipe business is now coming out prices 
ist soon stiffen. Meanwhile, carload lots of 6 in. are 


quoted at $20 to $20.50 per net ton, tidewater. 


Old Material.—Confidence continues to strengthen 
ong dealers, despite the lack of any considerable 
ime of new business. Foundry grades of old mate- 
are showing a little more life, but as far as can 
ascertained nothing is being done in steel scrap or 
ing-mill stock. Dealers are receiving a little more 
eerful information from steel manufacturers with re- 
ird to possibilities of better trade and base their hopes 
some revival of business in that direction. Quota- 


ons are unchanged as follows, per gross ton, New 
rk: 
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Old girder and T rails for melting $7.00to $7 
Heavy melting steel scrap 7.00 to le 
Relaying rails 19.00to 19 
Rerolling rails 5.00 to 2 
Iron car axles 14.00to 14 
Steel car axles 10.00to 1 
No. 1 railroad wrought S50 to +00 
Wrought-iron track scrap 8.00 to S 
No. 1 yard wrought, long S00 te @ 
No. 1 yard wrought, short 7.00 to 
Light iron 00 to 
Cast borings 0 to 6. 
Wrought turnings 00 to 
Wrought pipe 7 00 to 9 
Carwheels & 50 to a 04 
No l heavy cast, brokel 1] +50 to 17.00 
Stove plate 7.25 to 7.50 
Locomotive grate bars 6.00 to " 
M illeable cast +) nf a 


Improved British Steel Trade 


Absence of Continental Competition Now Felt— 
British Consumers Buying 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, December 2, 1914. 


Improvement in pig iron is maintained. Increased 
confidence is being felt, owing to the war position, big 
demands for steel and scarcity of labor. Home 
sumers are buying quite freely. A decidedly better tone 
is evident in merchant steel, and British makers are 
beginning to feel the absence of German and Belgian 
material. Some buying is being done for January to 
June. Works are well placed for orders but labor is 
very short. Energies are largely concentrated on 
national requirements, but the big demand for tramp 
steamers is having a good effect on ordinary ship plates, 


con 


angles, etc. Few rail orders are coming out. About 
6000 tons for Tasmania has been booked at £6 2s. 6d. 
($29.80) f.o.b. ship. Tin plates are easy, export 


prohibitions causing resales. Markets generally are 
benefiting from the absence of Continental competition. 
Stocks of pig iron in Connal’s stores are now 106,514 
tons, against 103,776 tons last week. 
in the three districts are 167, against 
last year. We quote as follows: 
Tin plates, coke 14 x 20, 112 
Wales, 12s. 6d. 
week. 
Cleveland 
($12.66), 


Furnaces in blast 


178 at same time 
sheets, 1O8 tb., 
($3.04), against 12s. 


f.o.b. 


Tied. ($3.07) last 


warrants 


llod. ($12.44) 


pig-iron 
against 5ls. 


(Tuesday i 2s 


last week. 


No. 3 Cleveland pig iron, makers’ price, f.o.b. Mid 
dlesbrough, 52s. 6d. ($12.78), against 51s. 9d. ($12.59) 
last week. 

Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liverpool, 
£8 10s. ($41.36). 

Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yards, £6 
15s. ($32.84). 

Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works port, £6 2s. 6d 
($29.80). 

Hematite pig iron, f.o.b. Tees, 65s. ($15.82). 


Sheet bars (Welsh), delivered at works in Swansea 
Valley, £4 17s. 6d. ($23 against £4 15s. ($23.12) 
last week. 

Steel joists, 15 in., export, f.o.b. Hull or Grimsby, 
£6 5s. ($30.41), against £6 2s. 6d. ($29.80) last week. 

Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £7 ($34.06), against 
£6 15s. ($32.84) last week. 


i2), 


Jamaica’s total imports of iron and steel in 1913, 
according to the last official report, were valued as fol- 
lows: From the United States, $364,420; from the 
United Kingdom, $846,589; from Germany, $30,960; 
from Canada, $1865; from all other countries, $11,555. 
Hardware imports from the United Kingdom were 
$196,275, as compared with $100,805 from the United 
States, and $14,765 from Germany. Imports of agri- 
cultural steam machinery were valued at $288,480 from 
the United Kingdom, as against $17,390 from this coun- 
try, and $3280 from Germany. In galvanized roofing 
the United Kingdom’s exports to Jamaica were valued 
at $102,760, as compared with $17,860 worth from the 
United States. 
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Metal Market Antimony.—The market has continued quiet 


without change except that quotations are a trifle « 
NEw YorRK, December 2, 1914 at 17c. to 18c. for Cookson’s, 15c. to 16c. for Ha 
7 7 : and 13%%c. to 14%c. for Chinese. 
The Week’s Prices 
PP for Eat elivel P Chicago 


("@] te 





No Lake “lytic ‘ : v7 York a Yo — NOVEMBER 30. With the exception of copper, 

price of which shows a continued advance, the m: 

gives evidence of being less strongly supported, th 

no quotable weakness has appeared except fo. 

Spelter has recorded a sharp increase in asking p 

We have revised quotations as follows: Casting 
Copper is quiet, but quotations are higne} Pin i per, 12.75c.; Lake copper, 13c., for prompt shipme 
ess active and iower. A decline in lead irp! ed the mall lots. % to ce. higher; pig tin, carloads, 845 

ade. Spelter is stronger although buying is not heav} small lots, 37.50c.; lead, desilverized, 3.80c.. and 
{Antimony is unchanged. roding, 4.05c., for 50-ton lots; in carloads, 2%c. | 


New York -« 100 lb. higher; spelter, 5.25¢e.; Cookson’s antimony, 
to 20c., for cask lots; other grades, 17c. to 18¢. On < 
metals we quote buying prices for less than car! 


at higher quotations, those of yesterday being 12.75c., , _ 


ots as follow Copper wire, crucible shapes, 10.50 


Copper.—The market has turned quiet, but it is firn 


cash, New York, for electrolytic and 1c. for Lake opper bottoms, 9c.; copper clips, 10c.; red brass, 9.5¢ 
These prices are for December and January shipment yellow brass, 7c.; lead pipe, 3c.; zinc, 3.50c.; pewté 
For February delivery %c. higher is asked. On Mor No. 1, 24¢.; tinfoil, 28¢.; block tin pipe, 28c. 
y November 30. the Lor don quotation became easi ' 
ind the market here was softer as a result, but London St. Louis 
trengthened agai yesterday and the metal « which 
prices might have been shaded in this market disap NOVEMBER 30.—Metals have shown consideral 
peared. Effective December 1, the price of hot-rolled trength, particularly spelter, which reached 5.15c., ar 
heet copper advanced %c., making the new base 18 ; quotable at that,to-day. Lead, after a sharp 
Export figures are unavailable, but foreign shipment vance to 3.80c., has reacted to 2.70c. Tin is quoted 
are expected to increase in view of th : that ome b6¢.; Lake opper, 14c.; electrolytic copper, 13.756 
the Italian steamships are now willing to carry cop Cookson’s antimony, 18c. In the Joplin ore market zir 
per provided it is sent to neutral ports and to itra blende averaged $2 per ton higher. The range for 60 
onsignees. per cent. was $42 to $45 with top settlement $48. Cala 
Tin.—Good arrivals in the last week, two of the nine was strong at $22 to $25 for 40 per cent., with top 
notable ones being the Marquette with 830 tons and the settlement $28 Lead ore was strong at $47. Miscel 
Minnehaha with 670 tons, have relieved the tight situ aneous scrap metals are quoted as follows: Light brass, 
ation in the supply available for prompt d ery and 5c.; heavy yellow brass, 7c.; heavy red brass and light 
the market is easier. The quotation yeste y wa copper, 8c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 9c.; lead, 
33.15¢. While a good part of the meta ently re c.; pewter, 20c.; tinfoil, 24¢.; zinc, 3c.; tea lead, 3c. 


ceived will be applied against old contracts there sti 


will be enough to take care of current demand. Sincs 

the last report there has been good buying on but tv Iron and Industrial Stocks 

days, Friday and Saturday, when fair amounts changed 

hands. At the present time there is 1160 tons afloat. A New YORK, December 2, 1914. 


steamer is due to arrive from Singapore December 15 The New York Stock Exchange resumed partia 
with 100 tons, which is the largest shipn ent now ading in securities on Saturday, November 28. after 
sight. The deliveries in November totaled 2600 to having been closed for four months. The trading is at 
esent restricted to bonds, but, as no stream of liquida 
Lead.—This market has been disappointing to th tion 


of which 400 tons came from Pacific ports. 


developed on the opening day or on the first two 

trade. The largest interest caused a surprise whicl days of this week, it is expected that the confidence thus 
Ime , te a shock last Saturda he 1) ie . 

lmost amounted to a shock last Saturday, when 1 ngendered will influence authorities of the Exchange to 

reduced the price $2 per ton, making the new quotatior throw open shortly the general list of stocks. The 


3.80c., New York, and 3.67%c., St. Louis. The market Philadelphia Exchange resumed 


a 


trading on Monday, 


was regarded as strong and it was believed on every November 30, with transactions confined to local stocks 
side that it would advance rather than decline. Variou Cambria Steel sold at $40 and Baldwin Locomotive 
theories have been mentioned for the drop in prices, one preferred at $104 


being that outside producers and speculators were cut 


ting the recently established price of 3.90c., New York, Dividends 
while another is that the higher price interfered with : 
The Railway Steel Spring Company, regular quar 


: i : eas . 1% per cent. on the yreferred stock, payable 

Spelter.—The New York quotation has advanced to Darember = ~ 
iecembel .e 

5.35¢e., New York, an at at St. Louis 5.20c., although an ; ; 

.35¢e., New York, and th it Li ulthe The La Belle Iren Works, quarterly, $1 on the pre 


it is generally reported that business in the past few : ns 
© 1 gen , I is P erred stock, payable December 24. Three months ago 
days has not been heavy. Taken as a whole the sale , oe 


exports. 


. le a} UKYs PO « aw 
» ’ : dividend paid was $2 a share. 
made in the month of November are considered good rin : a : 
; ; ‘he Standard Chain Company, regular quarterly, 1 

From the West it is reported that there i 1 shortage al " ; o 

, : per cent. on the preferred stock, payable December 21. 

in zine ore and that as a result ore prices have advanced ry ) ‘ . ! 
ae i Pe Pas d Motor Car Company, regular quarterly. 
Relief from the shortage is expected when shipments ; .. : 

I y . . — »L- « , ] . 
: : . . ‘ er ce . on the preferred stocK, payable Decem 
from Mexico are resumed, but there 1 certainty as fe ' 
to when this will be. ae ' ; ‘ 
[The Wheeling Steel & Iron ¢ ompany, 1 per cent., 

ats 7” , arket quiet if de . ell 1 » tT aia 

Old Metals.—The mark« yulet bu payable Decen r 23. The October dividend had been 


eT Hey 
ing prices have again been advanced, except on lea : 





and are now as follows: 


Copper, heavy and <¢ cit ‘ . . . . . . 
onan r, heavy and w ; Safety in connection with industrial railroads is the 
Copper , light and botton 10.50 to 10.7 subject of Bulletin No. 16, issued by the National 
Brass, leaVvy ‘ to 00 7 . rane. © 7 ° 

as light f te a0 Founders Association. This covers, among other things, 


Brass, 
Heavy n the use of guard gates to protect workmen against col- 


enine COMpos ‘ noo 


Clear brass turnings S00 TE Sd. ; . . ° ° 

Composition turnings Y25to 9:50 lision with industrial cars and also shows how the 
Lead, heavy 3.5 wheels of an industrial car may be guarded, so that the 
ead, té y : 

Lea ' workman is not run over. 


Zine, scrap 
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Judicial Decisions 
ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET 
PRICE ON COUNTERMANDED ORDER FOR 
When title to undelivered goods has not passed 

eller to the buyer before the latter counter- 
order, the by afterward ten 


recover agreed 


VERY OF 


former cannot, 
the price; his only 
for damages for breach of the con 
Ribbon & Com- 
Company, 183 Illinois Appellate Court 


lelivery, 
a claim 
1y (Consolidated Carbon 


Crar e 


tANTY OF MACHINERY SOLD.—A manufacturer, 
a machine, impliedly warrants that it 
workmanlike manner, and that it is 
well adapted to the purpose for which it 
And, although giving of an express 
enerally deemed to exclude implied warran- 


was 


) 
i a 


war- 


re that the manufacturer expressly 
that the particular machine sold is: made 
teel will not exclude the implied warranty 
ity « anship in it and its adapt 
tne purpose for wi *) 10 1 mar ifac tured 
d Mfg. Company vs. Robinson & Son Co 
pany Illinoi Appellate Court Re 
; 
I ALE O} \I ACHINI W he ‘ 
| irranty that it 1 ynstructed 
D ( tall norsepowe!l t t r uve 
‘ ne e I several ! ifter 
ome ry T ‘ ‘ il t\ 
é ht to rescind his } hase, but 
damages measured b the 
the e! ne, a t wa eprese ed 
‘ { Value in its actua ( Lit (Texas 
Ci AY ’* ‘ s< it ‘ I 7 W Wa U t Er 
pany \dal & Pete 169 Southwest 
143.) 
CH OF VAD A( URING CONTRACT Where 
contracted to manufacture 000 sets of app 
defendant d had made pal nem re 
epudiate tne ( tract, the damage recover- 
Dp ntiff were m«¢ irabie D the ontract price, 
e cost of manufacturing the remainder, de 


payment made, the amount received by plai 


ing part of the manufactured sets elsewhere, 
ilue of the appliances remaining in plaintiff’s 
Plaintiff 

the manufactured sets at the best price ob- 
(Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 


106 Nor theastern 


was bound to minimize his damages 


nowever. 


Bullard vs. Eames, Reporter, 
UNDER COMPENSATION ACT. 


ed workman’s hand is rendered “incapable of 


INJURY 


ARD FOR 
en it is so impaired that he cannot use it in an 
within the meaning of the Massa 

compensation act, although it remains in such 
mn that he (Massachusetts 
ne Judicial Court, in 106 Northeastern 


ter, 559.) 


y manner, 


can use it as a hook. 
re Meley, 


ER’S BUYER’S CUSTOMERS. 
title to the iron 
third 


buyer’s 


RIGHTS AGAINST 
to sel] 


the 


ontract iron vests the 


yurchaser, seller has no claim against 


o whom delivery may be made on the 


Supreme Court, Commercial 


National Bank, 92 Atlantic 


RIGHT TO RECOVER FOR BREACH OF ( 


ne who has contracted to buy a quantity of 
recover damages as for the seller’s breach, 
tter refusing to make delivery, without show 
eadiness and willingness to perform the 


But where the contract shows 


as understood that delivery was to be made on 
iscertained by a disinterested weigher, the 
ot compel the buyer to accept delivery on the 


veights. (Vermont Supreme Court, Burlingtor 


Stock Company vs. Diamond, 92 Atlantic Re- 
19.) 

YER’S RIGHT TO REJECT SHIPMENT.—When two 
enter into separate contracts for sale of dis- 


juantities of goods, the mere fact that the first 
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shipment does not come up t el 
does not istify the buyer ll I ‘ 
second shipment vitnout exan { (Sieey rye 


Milling Con pany vs 


Cou Report 308.) 
Duty TO SAFEGUARD EMERY WHE! 
laws ¢ W isec : in employs : 
al en pioyes ausead \ Durst £ ‘ nee 
where no safeg lard l talled ug i 
practicabik The amour S1400 is ‘ ‘ 
er, ] to a employee esu or \ 
ot th ! es ot one ' his eye 1 ae ‘ 
powe iSslor > pel ent he ie 
tridutabdle 0 eghgencs ne ¢ p W 
Supreme Cou Sobe \ er e H. S h S ( 
g¢ Company) 149 Ne ve ern Re} 
BROKER'S RIGHT TO COMMIS D 
to pay plaintiffs a commuissior 
fron in automobile manufacture! oO! 
of l mobile engines ind aalt 
prepari! oO the ord P tiff ecu 
trac ne automo! ma ture ‘ 
it ou rele ] ettied I ne ul 
damage é eacl He t de 
to plall ffs yr tne eed 
f ; : ! mained ‘ 
ral ] ‘VW 
Supreme Court, | é He \ 
I ( pa 149 Nort! t Rey i 
RIGHT 1 REst Cor 4 wn GRO 
Wi ] 
‘ i ‘ ‘ 
A* ‘ 
; Ar 
{ mp 
p ( I 
LLI vit nE« \ ( rT ‘ Ey 
Ra UPTCY C) rul . 
; y tle } 
I { | 
£ iea ment I ! 
he terms < whicl ‘ e condit oY 
tracts to be filed or recorded. But, as to goods sold 
outright o1 ope account, the selie not entitled to 
er lain then Oo! the DUYVE ecoming ul ) i the 
absence of fraud in obtaining the ed (United 
States District Court, Western District W ashingtor 
in re Cladwell Machinery Compat | Federal Re 


porter, 428.) 


CONDITIONAL SALE CONTRACT SUPERIOR TO LAND 


LORD’S LIEN Where machinery is sold under a cor t 
reserving title in the seller until payment of the | ( 
and is‘installed on leased premises, the ghts of the 
seller under the contract are s iperior to the indow 
en for rent, although the contract wa not recorded 
(United States District Court, Northern District of 
West Virg Jeffrey Mfg. Compa Mound Coa 
Company, 215 Federal Reporter, 

BUYER’S RIGHTS ON BREACH OF WARRANT \ ye 
c t entitied t ind a pu nase 
tne vl UT oT ts 1 re te 

prese illo! inless he t | I 
the bre h of the warra And 
ince of e 1 nine with | ed \ 
aeprive m a I except a i 

ta eq on a nt ‘ ‘ (M 
(our Hi | ( ( 
Reporte 

ANO EDGE IMPUTE! ‘ ro ‘ ‘1 ffectir i 
Mila actureé ra it ; 0 Oo | i ‘ ‘ 
‘ it dange is ma emal chara 
‘ ‘ : ery s pre med ft ‘ ovnse eq tne 
presence o absence of propel rev" ippDil es, a 
to Nave apy} reciated the danger of using the hiner 
vithout such appliances. (United States ( 1it Court 


of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, Russell 
Company, 214 


Champion Fibre 
Federal 


S, DIESCHER & SUNS 
Mechanical and Civil Engineers, 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


t¢ porter, U6 
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STEEL PLANT REPAIR SYSTEM 


Organization at Newburgh Works, American 
Steel & Wire Company 


Bertram D. Quarrie, general superintendent New- 
burgh works of the American Steel & Wire Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has contributed the following to the 
discussion of the paper by John Hulst, chief mechan- 
ical engineer Carnegie Steel Company, on “The Repair 
Department of a Modern Steel Plant,’ read at the 
Birmingham, Ala., meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute: 

Mr. Hulst has called to your attention the various 
facilities which he considers necessary adjuncts to a 
repair department of a modern steel plant finishing 
90,000 to 100,000 tons per month. 


FOUNDRY NOT ALWAYS PROFITABLE 


It is a much-discussed question whether it is advis- 
able to make the necessary capital outlay to include all 
the facilities mentioned. The presence of an iron 
foundry at times proves a distinct loss through its 
operation, by reason of having a blast furnace off, 
making it necessary to go into the market and buy 
pig iron for steel making, and consequently for the 
iron foundry. Furthermore, the ordinary steel plant 
requires such a diversity of sizes and shapes in cast- 
ings, that it is practically impossible to rig up the 
foundry to make quantity production, and hence low 
costs, there not being enough of one kind of casting 
to take advantage of this feature. When the pig iron 
production is curtailed, as mentioned above, the ability 
to finish this pig iron in the various steel products 
would enhance the profits to the extent of the tonnage 
melted. And in times of reduced demand for steel 
products it is invariably the case that it is possible to 
contract with iron foundries at advantageous figures 
for all requirements. 

In a similar way, the operation of a steel foundry 
has at times its disadvantages, and whenever its 
operation in any way cuts down production of finished 
steel it is usually found to be uneconomical. The same 
applies to a roll foundry, and the extent of the diver- 
sity of products and the number of rolls required will 
usually determine the question of the advisability of its 
installation. If the varieties of product and the num- 
ber of sections are few, the installation of a roll foundry 
is usually inadvisable, as it is possible to contract ahead 
for rolls at reasonable prices to cover requirements. 

With reference to the other facilities mentioned, 
namely, brass foundry, pattern shop, machine shop, 
electric repair shop, forge shop, pipe shop, structural or 
boiler shop, roll shop, locomotive repair shop, we think 
these are essential to the operation of a modern steel 
plant. 


REPAIR DEPARTMENT 


In the operation of a steel plant the efficiency and 
resourcefulness of the repair department is of prime 
importance. The methods by which work is carried on 
through the various departments must necessarily be 
of the best if the maximum production, at lowest cost, 
is to be obtained from operations. In the repair de 
partment the organization should be responsible to the 
master mechanic. All orders for material for spare and 
repair parts originate in his office. An outline of or 
ganization which we use is as follows: 


Master mechanic, assistant master mechanic, clerks, 

Chief electrician, Blooming mills millwright, 
Machine shop foreman, Finishing mills llwright, 
Structural shop foreman, lror nd brass foundrs 
Smith shop foreman, man, 

Pipe shop foreman, Steel foundry foreman, 
Pattern shop foreman, Boiler house foremat 
Carpenter shop foreman Locomotive repair foren 
Bessemer millwright, Rigger foren 


In addition to the above-mentioned organization, the 
roll shop foreman and master mason are considered a 
part of the repair department. 

The continuity of operation of a steel plant, from 
the blast furnaces to the shipping dock, depends prim- 


arily upon the ability of this repair organizati: 
anticipate the wearing out of parts, and be prep 
at all times to make renewals in the shortest po 
time when they become necessary. In order to iy 
this a system of close inspection is absolutely n¢ 
sary. The frequency of these inspections is depend 
on the part of plant involved. 


ELECTRICAL AND OTHER INSPECTIONS 


The chief electrician has in his department m 
inspectors, whose duties require them to inspect e\ 
motor every day to see that the motors and cont: 
are in proper shape. All cranemen in the plant 
responsible to the chief electrician, and each one 
made responsible for the condition of his crane, a 
required to report electrical or mechanical troubles 
his superior. In addition to the reports from cran 
operators there is a weekly inspection of all cabk 
and wire ropes in the plant by a rigger, whose dutie 
are the making of all splices and maintenance « 
proper slings, ete., for the riggers’ department. E) 
perience has taught us that it is necessary to chang 
cables and wire ropes at certain stated intervals, « 
pecially those on cranes handling hot metal, and that 
it is best not to wait until broken strands or fraye: 
ropes show danger signals. 

In addition to above inspections of cranes, the safet; 
department makes weekly inspections of cranes an 
reports on condition of mechanical and electrical a; 
paratus in addition to the condition of safety devic« 
thereon. In case of repairs to motors, the changing of 
armatures, installing new bearings, or changing moto! 
entirely, the chief electrician has a few riggers avail 
able, whose principal duties are in connection with this 
work for electrical department, and consequently they 
become skilled in handling electrical apparatus with 
little damage to motors and machinery. We hav 
always felt that the placing of all cranemen in thé 
plant under the electrical department gives the best 
results, due to chances of promotion of cranemen fron 
one department to another, and also gives us men wh 
are anxious to keep their cranes in good condition at 
all times. 


WORKING FEATURES OF THE SYSTEM 


The department millwrights are representatives of 
the master mechanic in the various departments, wit! 
their quota of machinists, helpers, oilers, etc., to lool 
after the mechanical end of the work. The method 
pursued in obtaining spare parts for any point in the 
plant is as follows: The millwright will write a requisi 
tion on the stores department, and detail the part by 
pattern number (our pattern numbers are same as 
drawing numbers on which the part is detailed, with 
a suffixed letter to agree with letter on drawing) and 
the castings clerk will issue the part in question, thé 
delivery either being direct to department or to the ma 
chine shop for finishing. 

The stores department have under their contro! al! 
castings in rough or finished state and honor requisi 
tions on presentation. A castings clerk keeps accurate 
record of all castings received and issued, and at al! 
times has an actual inventory at hand for the informa 
tion of the mechanical department, and as parts aré 
issued will issue further requisitions on the various 
foundries or forge or structural shop to keep the stock 
of spare parts or repair parts at a predetermined 
minimum number. Periodical inspection of the stock 
of this material on hand is made by the master me 
chanic or his assistants, to be sure that changes made 
in design or material have not been overlooked and 
that material on hand is of correct amount for ordinar} 
enewals or repairs. 

One of the most important features of a good 
repair department is a force of riggers able to handle 
their work to the best advantage, and keep the delay 
through break-downs to a minimum. 

\ good rigging department forms the nucleus of a 
mechanical organization, and from it we draw ou 
oilers, machinist helpers, cranemen, etc. The rigging 
department looks after all the painting, the changing 
of cables and wire ropes, also transmission ropes, the 
loading and unloading of material other than that 











h a shovel or by hand, the cleaning of 
ill repairs requiring rigging of any kind. 
ied handling of these various repair jobs 
the rigging to a standard and there is 

st in preparing for any one. 
wrights in the various departments have 
control the locomotives, engines, pumps and 
ystems, all of which require close attention, 
rder the repairs made through the depart- 
ested. The engines for heavy repairs are 
locomotive repair shop, the hydraulic sys- 
.ken care of by the pipe shop in case of leaks 
while the packing of same is taken care 

king man in each department. 
ing the various points throughout a hydraulic 
ften becomes necessary to renew packing that 
tly good, where its continued use might cause 
delay of operations were it allowed to remain 
This seems at times to cause excessive 
ists, but consideration must be taken of the 
roduct, due to delays at inopportune times 
ss of tonnage requirements later, particularly 
ills whose finishing capacity is less than the 
making capacity, and whose maximum ton 

ecessary to fill orders for rolling. 


EXCESSIVE SPARES AVOIDED 


nspection of hydraulic lines and fittings at 
tervals is necessary in order to insure con- 
peration, and to guard against accidents occa- 
through breakages. For a given condition in a 
advisable in the case of motor drives to have 
1f motors which are interchangeable, making 
wrying of excessive spares unnecessary. This 
idea should be carried further with regard to 
olls, bearings, drives and many other cases which 
iid be brought up, duplicate, so far as is possible in 
to keep down the spares necessary for continuous 
ation. The continued failure of any part gives 
to study of design or material which will obviate 
ilties encountered, and places which formerly 
| much annoyance gradually become as stable 
the rest of the mill. The introduction of rolled 
for crane wheels, gears and the use of heat 
special alloy steels for pinions, bevel gears 
pinions have done much to reduce work and 
of the repair department. 

ise of special appliances such as are spoken 
Mr. Hulst’s paper have also tended to reduce the 

bilities of the repair department. 
engineering department is of vital importance 
ection with repair work, and all new work is 
gone over by all concerned in its operation. 
ken that the new work is of the best and most 
, and with an eye to minimum cost of upkeep 


United States Metal Products Company, whose 
111 Broadway, New York, and factory at 
Point, L. L, has again passed into receivers’ 
\ voluntary petition in bankruptcy was filed 
. November 30, and the receivers appointed are 
‘+h Sherman, Albin B. Turner and Thomas C. 
Liabilities are placed at $1,008,550 and assets 
y at $2,965,866. The application states that the 
e not likely to realize more than $900,000. The 
has been known to be in financial difficulty for 
iderable time. 


an iron and steel plants, according to late 
ave either had to shut down or reduce their 
ause of lack of supplies and labor. While 
e large at the outbreak of the war, they are 
reduced, but orders are coming in in suf- 
ntities to enable plants to operate on a small 
es have not been changed thus far, it is 


K. Stewart Mfg. Company, Wells Street 
hicago, which makes die castings by the Stew- 
ess, has changed its name to the Stewart Mfg. 
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BRITISH STEEL EXPORTS 


Falling Off in War Months Over 40 Per Cent.— 
Ferromanganese Loss Small 


The iron and steel exports of Great Britain for the 
10 months of 1914 show a decrease both in tonnage 
and values from 1913, though it should be said that 
the decrease began before the war. The total sent 
abroad to November 1, 1914, excluding iron ore and 
scrap, was 3,441,157 gross tons against 4,151,081 tons 
in the first ten months of 1913, a decrease of 709,924 
tons. The falling off in values was £8,847,834, o1 
from £45,634,880 to £36,787,046. In pig iron, includ 
ing ferroalloys, the decrease in exports was 251,127 
tons, the total to November 1, 1914, being 699,320 tons 
against 950,447 tons. Ferromanganese exports in Oi 
tober were 12,661 tons and in September 13,906 tons, 
against 14,438 tons and 15,971 tons respectively in the 
corresponding months of 1913. The exports of gal 
vanized sheets were 518,766 tons or 112,318 tons | 
than for the first ten months of 1913. 

Imports of iron and steel, excluding iron ore and 
scrap, to November 1, 1914, were 1,502,548 gross tons 
against 1,816,098 tons to November 1, 1913, a decrease 
of 313,550 tons. The values for these two periods 
were £9,917,356 and £12,558,339 respectively, a de 
crease in imports of £2,640,983 as compared with last 
year. 

It is interesting to note that while in August, 
under war conditions, the export figures’ showed a 
falling off of 47 per cent. and in September of 41 pe. 
cent., in October they were only 39 per cent. down. 
Imports of iron ore were 460,000 tons in October, o 
about 100,000 tons less than the average of the tw 
previous Octobers. 


ess 


THE FERROMANGANESE SITUATION 

In reviewing the export and import statistics 
October, the London Iron and Coal Trades Review has 
the following on the ferromanganese situation: 

Of manganese ore we imported in October close to 
40,000 gross tons, or much about the same as usua 
The exports of ferromanganese were also on a fairl) 
large scale, being about 12,500 tons as against 14,500 
tons in October last year. Practically the bulk of this 
went to the United States, but the position requires 
careful watching. The sales agents for English ferr« 
manganese in the United States have now been re 
quested not to make sales for re-export to Europe as 
considerable resale ferro has already been purchased 
for shipment to Sweden, and further inquiries are out 
which point to shipments far in excess of the norma 
and most probably destined eventually for Germar 
There is no reason why Sweden and Italy should 
to the United States to buy ferro when purchases f 
this country are available to bona fide buyers. We 
have already pointed out that there is little hop: 
doing much damage to the German iron and stee 
dustry by making iron ore contraband, but in spite 
several deposits of manganese ore of relatively sma 
output in Germany there is almost certain to be 
shortage in ferromanganese if the German producti 
of steel continues at even its present reduced rate 
6,000,000 tons a year. 


A method of handling boilers to prevent corrosio1 


and scale is to be described by Allen H. Babcoek, 


consulting electrical engineer of the Southern Pacifi 
Company, at a meeting of the American Societ: 
Mechanical Engineers to be held at San Fran 
December &. 


The Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., has 


been awarded the contract for furnishing four large 


electric drag line excavators for a land reclamatio 
project in Missouri. Two of the machines will be the 
largest of this type ever constructed. 


The Maine Central has ordered seven Mikado loco 
motives from the American Locomotive Company. 
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FOR BLAST FURNACE STOVES* 


A New Process for Accelerated Heating— 


Economies in Gas, Coke and Capital 


BY A. SPANNAGEL 


A description of the new method, k 
Pfoser-Strack-Stumm system for the 
of the heating of Cowper stoves, 
H. Schmalenbach, works 
in Stahl und Eisen, Feb. 
ciple may perhaps not 


nown as tne 
accelera ion 
published 
Neunkirch 


‘ +} : “1, 
as the prin- 


Was 
manager at 
19, 1914, but 
vet be generally known some 
account ol 


its further development may be « 


The almost universal practice is to heat up the 


tove tor 3 to 5 hours, and then to remove hea 


sending the blast through for 1 to 1 hours. WI 


should the chequer work give up its heat to th 
blast in a so much shorter time than is required to 
collect the heat from the waste gases? In sear 
ing for the explanation of this phenomenon, it o 
curred to the originators of the method tha 
nce in the velocity of the gases during the 
periods of heating and of removal of heat had some 
thing to do with and it is this fact that gave the 
solution ie question, and forms the principle 
whict ' ipsequel inve 0] 1 
THEORY OF THE PROCESS 
j no I tnat ael { 
red to 1 ¢ é 
dor ending thi 
? e)pT) | } é 
I e{ a] il ne € ¢ 
> expe riment ! 
rule nly hold ( pi 
| i I supp ot produ 
! evond certaln al 1? the w 
‘ y ( | ( 2 ¢ to 1 ‘ t eo 
his apparent contradiction ma expla 
bv a consideration of the conditior inde | 
the transmission (¢ neat takes place l tl ch 
nels of the chequer work. Through each channs 
there flows a current of gas, which may be im 


agined as consisting of innumerable gas molec 


With a low veloc 1t% it m: be assumed that 
molecules flow almost parallel other throu 
the channels, the friction with the bricks bein; 
inconsiderable. Therefore only thos¢ 

flowing close along the channel walls transmit the 


heat direct by contact, while the inner ones in the 


center of the current can only impart their | 
; aos 
iowiv by radiation. Thus, if the juantit 
velocity oft the products of combustio1 are li w,. the 
heating period will be very lone with low w te 
remperature 
i Ow the 

nere ‘ ( ( me ’ \ 
friction if the ¢ Nat ‘ ' 
( i) ‘ } ) ) nr eT t 

“T le re nere 

The nea ! 

tne 1u< 

sequent ( ‘ T rease¢ y 
proportio1 the he ir! 
is, the heating pt ( hortenes ne) 
ture of the waste es is raise , 
the velocity still more, the ra ! ( 
come to be driven with force throug! ! 
and the friction against the bricks becom gre 
=} 
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hat the particles rebound and impart 
ng motion to those in the very center 
rent. The violent eddying brings all t} 
short time in contact wit] 
and they give up their heat more rapid! 
result that the waste gas temperature 
amount of heating gas and quantity of 
duced in a given time is, however, grea 
the heating period is shortened. 


within 


very 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM 
lhe new system offers the following ad 


1. The ability to shorten the heat 


down to or below the period during which 

nder blast. Consequently two stoves 
cient to serve one blast furnace, or, in pra 
will serve two blast furnaces, one bi 


plant this means 
With fewer 
also be a reducti 
with a cor 


in reserve. In a new 
capital costs and space. 


here will 


1 


n operation 
ra L.1l0n 
aving 1n gas. 

2. By keeping to the same heating pe 
can be brought up to a much higher t: 
ture, owing to the greater quantity of ai 

ned, and bi 


; 
oves 


increasing the 


temper 
the blast an economy in coke will result. 
5. An almost uniform blast temperatur: 


ed by running two stoves in series 
ticahle wh re tour stoves ar¢ 

( irnace. ‘tT! hot gases can be 
wo stoves in succession, and 

! ra ent through in the reverse di 


‘range! 


nent is equivalent to havi 


double the ordinary hight. The bla 
e kept at a high and nearly even temperat 
vas mperature 1S very low, and thi 


on is well utilized. 

The first tests with the system were 
Neunkirchen in February, 1913, on an old 
high and 6.5 meters (21 fe 


ete) 22 fer 

After long consideration the pla 

ed Oo forcing a larger volume of wast 
hrough the stove by blowing in compres 


from the cold-air main through a fire-brick 

uilt into the combustion flue. The heating pe 
of the stove under test was immediately reduc: 
the first trial to about 1!5 hours, the temperatures 
gases and of the blast being 350 deg 
and 800 deg. C respectively, as 
pared with the former heating period of 4! 


he waste 
C. maximum, 
urs, and a waste 


imum, the 


gas temperature Ol a 
700 deg. may blast temperature bt 
the same, 

tests with a stove at Bu 
he new system, and with a 
hour, the same temperatures 


were maintained as Ww 


Comparative 


ed that with 
neriod of l 


gases 


ng for 3 hours under the old systen 
results of the tests are given in the follow 
d th refer to working with uncleaned 
\I 
VA 
| S 
& 43] 
n experimental stove put in operat 


Neunkirchen in May, 


1914, the brickwork was < 
brick having eight 
ing a much larger heating surfac« 
This 
was purposely lef! 


posed of a new form of 


+ 
ind present 


he hexagonal bricks usually employed. 
r heating for 1 hours, 
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for 2 to 3 hours, in order to show the 


itity of heat stored up. After 3 hours 
rature of the blast had only fallen by 180 
(he waste gas temperature at the end of 
period in the new stove was 90 to 116 
hereas in the stove on the old system it 
140 deg. at the end of 115 hours. These 
ve that it is possible with the Pfoser- 
imm system, and with the new form otf 
aintain the same blast temperature when 
period is reduced to a ratio of less than 
the same time, to obtain a lower waste 
erature than has ever before been found 
llustration of the very remarkable eco- 
ortance of the new system, the following 
ay be referred to: 
ast furnace installation at Neunkirchen 
5 blast furnaces, each of 170 tons daily 
with 19 stoves. A sixth blast furnace is 
of construction, for which it is not re- 
erect a new stove. On the contrary, 4 of 
toves are being pulled down to make room 
ew furnace. In future, therefore, there 
6 blast furnaces working with 15 stoves, 
h latter not more than 12 will be running 


scarcely necessary to emphasize the saving 
| cost in this case. The regular economies 
d coke which can be obtained by the adop- 

the new system are even more important. 
he system is applicable to other purposes be- 
es the efficient heating of stoves. Experiments 
ch have already been made in boiler firing have 
en particularly favorable results. Without mak- 
costly alterations, the evaporative capacity of 
rnish boilers has been more than doubled, though 
e waste gas temperatures were lower than under 

old system of working. 


Our Trade with Argentina 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 1, 1914.—The for- 
ide of Argentina and the share of the United 
therein for the calendar year 1913 and for the 
' of 1914 are shown in statistics just received 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
statistics include the imports of iron and steel 

ts and are interestingly supplemented by figures 
led by the bureau from our customs returns 
r in some detail our exports of these products to 

gentina in the fiscal year 1914 as compared with 

d 1912. The figures reflect the world-wide 

on as well as the financial crisis through which 
tina has been passing in the past two years. 

Che total foreign trade of Argentina in the calendar 
1913 amounted to $873,187,088, comprising im- 
- $406,605,200 and exports of $466,581,888. The 
mportations of iron and steel were valued at 

$8,890. Of the total imports in 1913, general 
indise to the value of $59,843,093 was imported 
the United States, while the total exports to this 
in the same year amounted to $22,086,622, from 
will be seen that there was then a heavy bal- 
trade in favor of the United States, amounting 
than $37,000,000. 
figures for the first half of the calendar year 
wever, show marked changes in the trade 
The total imports for the six months ended 
1914, were valued at only $165,030,832, or 
than half the total for the calendar year 
The total imports of iron and steel products, 
aggregated $27,587,488, or much more than 
imports of these articles in the calendar year 

(he total exports for the first half of 1914 were 

206,253,267, a material decline as compared 
hgures for 1913, but proportionately less than 
imports. The trade with the United States 
st half of 1914 showed a peculiar trend. The 
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imports from this country were valued at only $20,278, 
002, while the exports to the United 5 

$22,736,129, showing a balance of trade against this 
country of about $2,500,000 for the half year. This de- 
cline in imports is attributed in large part to the gen- 
eral depression prevailing in South 


ates ros 


America and espe- 
cially in Argentina, while the large increase in exports, 
amounting to more than 100 pe due to the 
Underwood-Simmons tariff law, which has enabled Ar 
gentina to sen 


cent., 1S 


d to this country unprecedentedly large 
quantities of beef, wool, etc. 

The United States supplies from 20 to 25 per cent 
of the iron and steel products imported into Ars 
but in the past years both the total import 
these products and the share of the United States | 
declined. The total value of iron and steel and ma 
factures thereof shipped from the United Stats 
Argentina in the fiscal year 1914 was $10,861,527, 
compared with $11,019,930 in 1913 and $15,697,05 
1912. The figures in detail, which have been sp« 
compiled for The Iron Age by the Bureau of For 
and Domestic Commerce, are as follows: 


thi ee 


Fiscal ve 
1912 

Builders hardwars ind 

tools $949,104 $965.067 
Firearms 245,704 205,088 ‘7 
Cash registers ‘ 127,009 260,526 +6, 
Locomotives oe 1,986 
All other engines and parts 1,342,578 1,7 
Printing presses . 146,475 89.84 
Pumps and pumping ma 

Gee: sceitanrr 129,08 182,786 
Sewing machines 724,134 S80,14 
Typewriting machines 587,121 2 
Windmills 1,072,489 R146 


machinery and 
parts ... 1,720,704 1.481.919 1.708 


All other 


‘ 


Pipes and fittings 67,010 f ‘ 
Ol rere ; 862,511 695,018 f 
Scales and balances... 112,504 121,284 
Sheets and plates. 1,778,283 107,26 ve 
Structural iron and steel 826.304 94,7 64,084 
PS oa tk ale ; 1,608,502 1,298,587 669,017 
All other iron and “steel 
manufactures 1,427,556 1,746,276 130.209 
Total $13.697.057 $11,019,930 $10,861 


The official advices of the Department of Commerce 
indicate that while the imports into 
second half of 1914 will be smaller than in the fir 
half, the share of the United States therein will b« 
much larger, owing to conditions due to the European 
war. In the first half of 1914 the United States held 
third place among the countries supplying this market, 
and furnished 12.3 per cent. of the total imports, Ger 
many holding second place with 17.4 per cent., while 
Great Britain stood first with 34.4 per cent. Great 
Britain will probably continue to lead throughout the 
year, but it is believed that the United States will forge 
ahead of Germany. While our gain in exports will b 
due chiefly to the great war, it will in a substantial 
measure be attributable to the rapid increase in our im 
portations from Argentina. w. i Cc 


Argentina in the 


4 


In one year of application, serious accidents at the 
plant of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, employing 7500 men, have been reduced per 
cent. ‘by the safety movement. Minor injuries to em 
ployees have decreased in the same proportion. Ele 
vator gates are equipped with prevent 
articles falling down shafts. Trucks and stands 
are inspected every week. Slippery floors have been 
treated. Rubber mats are laid wherever helpful. Re 


screens to 


core 


peated tests have shown that rubber heels are a safe 
guard against slipping, and heels are furnished the 
men in many departments. 

The Bruce-Macbeth Engine Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, furnished a long list of orders which have re 


cehtly been placed for the Meriam steam proce of 
generating low-pressure steam by means of the waste 
heat of gas engines. This process is the invention of 
J. B. Meriam, engineer of the company. 


The annual 
of Customs gives 
trade, according to 
for the fiscal year 
ports amounted to 


report of the Canadian Department 
the grand aggregate of Canadian 
revised figures, as $1,129,744,725 
ended March 31, 1914. The ex 


$478,997,928 and the imports to 


$650,746,797. 








Measuring Efficiency in Industrial Wor’ 


A Cost S$ 


ystem Not to Criticize Factory 


Operation Adversely But to Check 
Deeds by What They Should Be 
BY H. L. GANTT 


It is unfortunate that the term “efficiency engi- 
neer”’ was ever invented, for every engineer is en- 
gaged in the work of promoting efficiency, and it 
seems presumptuous for any class of engineers to 
arrogate to themselves a title which implies that 
they are preeminently promoters of efficiency. A 
more correct appellation would be “management” 
or “industrial” engineers. 

Waiving the subject of name, however, it is cer- 
tainly a fact that the agitation of the subjects of 
management and efficiency during the past few 
years has caused many employers to study their 
management problems very much more closely than 
heretofore, with the result that there has undoubt- 
edly been a marked improvement in the efficiency 
with which industrial operations as a whole are 
being conducted. 


LITTLE BETTERMENT IN EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE 


TIONS 


RELA- 


So far so good. But in spite of this increase in 
efficiency, the greatest of our industrial problems, 
the relation between the employer and the employee, 
seems but little nearer solution. While there has 
been a distinct improvement in isolated cases, these 
cases are few compared with the total number, many 
of which show no improvement whatever. 

It is safe to say then, that the promotion of effi- 
ciency is not alone sufficient to serve the needs of a 
nation that aspires to be a leader in industrialism. 
As a matter of fact one of the most efficiently run 
plants I have ever seen promises, unless my theories 
are all wrong, to widen the gap between employer 
and employee. The solution lies deeper, and before 
we can make any real progress toward it we must 
revise some of our fundamental conceptions. 

With the growth of competition within the last 
20 years the necessity for some knowledge of costs 
became evident, and the manufacturer turned to the 
accountant for a system of finding costs. The pres- 
ent system of railroad accounting had been devel- 
oped, and certain ratios accepted as measures of effi- 
ciency of operation; notably among them the ratio 
of operating expense to total income. Being accus- 
tomed to having the managerial efficiency of rail- 
roads expressed by a simple ratio, the financier de- 
manded a similar simple measure of the efficiency 
for an industrial plant. The cost accountant 
promptly gave him what he called the ratio of “non- 
productive” to “productive” labor, which he said 
should be low for good management. By “non- 
productive” labor he meant salaries of all kinds, and 
all other labor that could not be charged directly 
to an order, including miscellaneous labor such as 


watchmen, sweepers, truckmen, etc. By “produc- 


tive” labor was meant simply that labor which 
could be charged directly to an order. 
PROPORTION OF INDIRECT LABOR NO MEASURE OF 


EFFICIENCY 
While the ratio of operating expense to total in- 
come may be a fair measure of efficiency in a trans- 
portation company, the ratio of “non-productive” to 
“productive” labor is not only not a fair measure of 
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the efficiency of operation in a manufacturi: lar 
but is often exactly the reverse. To my ; 

widespread use of this ratio as a measure 

ciency has been more effective in producing 
ciency than any other single factor except the of 
repeated statement that you must have low 
if you would have low costs. Until these two fa) 
lacies are absolutely discredited, we cannot expect 
solution of our most serious problems. 

Of these two fallacies, the second, namel; 
you cannot have high wages and low costs, 
to be yielding gradually to the overwhelming mass 
of evidence against it. So many cases are now on 
record where the industrial engineer has increased 
output, raised wages, and at the same time lowered 
costs, that only those who are too conservative t 
investigate are still holding on to the old theor 
Better still, many employers have shown the cour- 
age of their convictions by adopting a scheme of 
management for the increase of output and the re- 
duction of costs, which they are perfectly well awar: 
will make a decided increase in wages. With evi- 
dence of this kind at hand, it is safe to say that this 
fallacy will before long be entirely discredited. 
the other hand it must be fully understood that 
something more than a simple increase in wages is 
necessary to increase output, and if nothing is done 
but to increase wages we are sure to get higher 
costs. The other fallacy, that the ratio of “non- 
productive” to “productive” labor is a gage of eff- 
ciency, is so firmly rooted, however, that it is hardly 
to be expected that it will yield in the near future. 

In considering this subject I wish to call atten- 
tion first to the terms “productive” and “non-pro- 
ductive” labor, which seems to me to be misleading 
If any expense is “non-productive,” namely, does not 
contribute to the end for which the factory was es- 
tablished, it should be eliminated. The salaries of 
the officers, foremen, janitors, truckmen and labor- 
ers, as well as the money paid for taxes, insurance 
or interest are necessary to the operation of the fac- 
tory and therefore productive. They are, however, 
not chargeable usually to any specific order, but 
must be distributed over all the work done accor¢- 
ing to some definite rule. I prefer to call all such 
expenses that have to be distributed “indirect” ex- 
penses, and those that are chargeable to specifi 
orders “direct” expenses. The ratio which we have 
in mind is thus more correctly described as that o! 
“indirect” to “direct” labor. This, however, is 4 
matter of names and does not affect the fact that t 
base any conclusions as to the efficiency with which 
factory is run on this ratio is misleading, and t 
attempt to use it as the gage in operating a factor) 
may be, and often is, productive of inefficienc’! 
rather than efficiency. 


tna 
tid 


eems 


FALLACY OF THE COMMON GAUGE OF EFFICIENC’ 


This fact can best be made clear by a series ©! 
examples. In a factory where this ratio was use 
as a guide the following incident occurred: 

A foreman had 10 men on a job, which he sai¢ 
could be done by 8 if he could have a boy to suppl) 
them with work. He said, however, that if he made 
the change, the boy’s wages would be called “non- 
productive” labor and his ratio would go up, with 
0 


>. 


Je 


- 





mber 3, 1914 


esult that he would be criticized, so he did not 
it. 
the U. S. Navy an energetic officer studied 
ading of ammunition and very much reduced 
irect labor employed, but, being unable to re- 
the indirect labor in the same proportion, the 
ratio went up. He came in for very severe 
sm, notwithstanding the fact that his total 
had been decidedly reduced. 
might give numerous examples of this kind, 
ling one where 2 men took the place of 16, 
. daily direct wage of $8 took the place of $48, 
but little increase of the corresponding indirect 
nse. The result of this and other changes was 
the ratio for that shop became over double its 
er value, with a marked reduction in the total 
Needless to say, that the ratio theory in that 
is not regarded with the same reverence that 
nce Was. 


\ RELIABLE COST SYSTEM THE ESSENTIAL 
[lnasmuch, however, as the efficiency of the oper- 
of a factory is made up of the efficiency of a 
at many independent operations, and is really 
licated only by the cost of the various articles 
duced, there has not yet been found any easy 
of indicating the efficiency without first get- 
‘ the cost of the individual articles. Hence there 
o readily available idol that can be substituted 
r the discredited one. Having been accustomed 
an idol, however, both the accountant and the 
financier demand one, and are loathe to give up the 
dol they have so long worshipped no matter how 


adly shattered it may be. When, however, a 
reliable cost system has been installed, this idol 
becomes so badly discredited that even its most 


levoted high priests are obliged to abandon it. 

In speaking of the cost systems, we must dis- 
riminate between cost systems and expense sys- 
tems. Before we can get correct costs we must have 

orrect knowledge in detail of all the expenses of 

plant, and some idea of how to combine these to 
vet costs. 

Everybody is agreed that all expense of material 

labor that can be readily charged to an order 
nould be so charged, but whether the indirect labor 

expense should be charged in proportion to 
rect labor or machine hours, and how other items 
rent, taxes, insurance, etc., should be distributed. 
e questions which it seems to me should be largelv 
etermined in each case on its merits. I have never 
seen any general scheme that seemed to suit all 
We shall therefore confine ourselves to the con- 
deration of what the essential elements of a re- 
le cost system are, and how to get an exact 
wledge of them. These elements are a knowl- 
ige each day of (a) what was done the day before; 
who did it, and (c) what was paid for it. It is 
ecessary to check these items daily, for it is im- 
‘sible to check them accurately after the lapse 
iny appreciable time. 

[t is comparatively easy to get a set of returns 
irporting to give the above information, but the 

difficulty comes in knowing whether these re- 
rns are correct or not. The only sure way of 

wing whether these returns are correct or not 
to know beforehand (a) what should be done the 

t day; (b) who should do it, and (c) what should 

paid for it. 

When we have arrived at a condition under 

ch we can plan our work in advance on these 

es, we have the basis of a real system of man- 

ment, in which we can promptly check what has 
done with what should have been done, and 

v with certainty each day how we stand. 


? 
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COST OF CLERICAL FORCE OF NO CONSEQUENCE 


When it is realized that the installation of such 
a system seldom results in an increase of output 
of less than 25 per cent., and often as much as 
100 per cent., it is easy to see that the additional 
clerical work cuts but little figure. As a matter of 
fact the clerical work needed to operate the best 
systems of this type is decidedly less than that 
needed to operate any of the standard cost system: 
put in by chartered accountants. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that during 
the process of installing the new system and train 
ing the employees to’ operate under it, the old sys- 
tem must be continued; and not until each func- 
tion performed by the old has been taken over by 
the new can we drop the old entirely. 
process of installation, therefore, we must to a 
large extent operate two systems. This necessarily 
runs up the ratio of “non-productive” to “produc- 
tive” expenses, and the accountant lifts up his hands 
in horror at the expense the new system is running 
them into. If at the same time the new system is 
successful in reducing the “productive” labor, the 
ratio is still higher, and the “showing” is still worse, 
even though the total cost is less. 


During the 


MUST REVISE IDEAS OF OBJECT OF COST SYSTEM 


The first step is to revise our ideas as to the 
functions of a cost system. In the past the prin- 
cipal function of a cost system, besides indicating 
a limiting selling price, has been to enable those 
in financial control to criticize those operating the 
factory. These criticisms are usually from one to 
three months late, and are so general in their char- 
acter as to afford, as a rule, no guide whatever by 
which the superintendent can be governed. Such a 
system is too often most highly prized for its worst 
defect, namely, that it enables those in financial 
authority to criticize without taking any responsi- 
bility whatever for showing how to do better. 

If, instead of making the function just described 
the prime one, we raise to equality with it, a func- 
tion which requires the system to furnish promptly, 
day by day if necessary, exact information of what 
has been done and what the expenditure has been, 
we shall find that its most valuable function be- 
comes, not finding costs, but furnishing the super- 
intendent with information which helps him to re- 
duce costs. 

In other words, before we can expect to get any 
great benefits from the newer managerial ideas, we 
must readjust our ideas of the functions of the cost 
accountant, who must become the servant of the 
operating executive as well as of the financial 
executive. 

As long as the cost accountant is simply a critic, 
he may be called “non-productive,” but when he fur- 
nished the superintendent with prompt information 
which enables him to reduce costs he 
“productive.” Promptly detailed information of 
what is being done each day, furnished in such 
manner as to be readily compared with what has 
been done, and what can be done, is the best method 
of measuring efficiency. 


becomes 


A. A. Landon, vice-president of the American 
Radiator Company and general superintendent of 
all its plants, announces that the business of the com- 
pany is now back to normal volume and that its full 
working force at its three Buffale nlants—the Pierce, 
the Bond and the Standard—will be employed. For 


some time these plants have been working an average 
of five days per week, but orders lately received war 
rant the company in putting all employees at work six 
full days each week. 





The Cause of Brittleness in Soft Stee! 


German Tests on a Krupp Shock- 


Testing 


Machine, 


Showing the 


Effect of Working at a Blue Heat 


The brought about in soft 
steel by working at a blue heat, that is, from about 


400 to 650 deg. F., is a well-known phenomenon. 


extreme brittleness 


It is often so great that insignificant causes, es- 
pecially light blows and shocks, are sufficient to 
cause fracture. There are, however, no exact 


figures to show to what extent the brittleness of 
soft steel is increased by working at a blue heat, 
and to remedy this the results of the work of Dr. 
E. Preuss, of the University of Darmstadt, were 
published in a recent issue of Stahl und Eisen 
Dr. Preuss is one of many German engineers who 
have fallen in the great war.—EDITOR. 

In order to test for brittleness a Krupp shock- 
testing machine was used, the principle of which is 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. 1. The small 
weight or hammer B falls from a fixed hight be- 
tween the guides F on to the test piece P. It is 
raised by the rods S that are joined together at the 
top by a head, which is actuated by a cam. The 
test piece, 15 mm diameter, has a sharp cornered 
notch turned in the middle 1 mm deep, so that the 


diameter at this part is 13 mm (0.512 in.). The 
weight is 4.19 kg. (9.24 lb.), the hight of drop 3 
cm. (1.18 in.) and the number of blows 85 per 


minute. After each blow the piece is automatically 
turned 180 deg., so that the successive blows come 
on alternate sides. The number of blows to the 
beginning of fracture is taken as the measure of 
the quality and toughness of the steel. With brittle 
material that only stands a few blows the fracture 


is completely uniform. With tough material, on 
the other hand, there is a fine structure on the 
] 
Zk AL f | Kr S I 
Fig ( 3s-S ( 
: | | ing Fy Fig 
g Res Tests ¢ 
os 


sides the blows fall, and in the cent 
elliptical coarse-fractured part, representins 
portion that broke last. The width of this p: 

the better and tougher the material, s 


this dimension ‘‘a’”’ z 


W here 


less 
(Fig. 2) may also be take 
a measure of the quality of the material. 

The tests were carried out on three grad 
ordinary soft steel, with physical properties s|} 
in Table 1. 


al Pro f Soft Steels 7 

Elastic Ultimate Elon 

stress, gatior 

per sq. in b. per sq. in Ratio per cent 

\ is 16 62,155 78.0 22.9 
6.608 75.0 29.1 

6.039 71.0 80.6 


From the three rods A, B and C eight tests ws 
cut, numbered one to eight. Numbers 1 and 5 wer: 
tested The remaining pieces wer: 
heated in an oil bath electrically. Numbers 2 


received. 


as 


and 4 to 250 deg. C. (482 deg. F.) and numbers 
6, 7 and 8 to 300 deg. C. (572 deg. F.). While at 


these temperatures they were loaded to the elasti: 
limit and slightly beyond, being stretched 2, 5 and 
10 mm respectively, which in the 120-mm lengt} 
corresponds to 1.7, 4.2 and 8.3 per cent. No 
cipient fracture was produced even by stretching 
10 mm. Test bars were turned and broken in th: 
special shock-test machine. The results are show 
in Tables 2, 3 and 4 and Figs. 3, 4 and 5. 
Material A shows an increase in brittleness ever 
when only stretched 1.7 per cent. and this brittle 
ness is very marked in the pieces stretched 4.2 per 


cent. The worst result was obtained with the bar 
Machine Shown Diagrammati 
1 of Test Piece, P (Fig. 1), Show- 
Results of Tests of Material 


A _ > 
Results of / 


Material B Fig 
Material C 








to 300 deg. C. and elongated 8.3 per cent., 
nly stood six blows. The effect of working 
ie heat is very clearly shown in Fig. 3. In 
of material B, the results are somewhat 
The bars, stretched 1.7 per cent. and 4.2 
t. at 250 deg. C., do not show a decrease 
increase in the number of blows. It is 
e that the material as furnished was not in 
st condition, but was somewhat brittle and 
nefited by being heated to 250 deg. C. This 
being greater than the harm caused by 
hing up to 4.2 per cent. With 8.3 per cent. 
ult is a less number of blows than required 
steel as rolled. At 300 deg. C. the bad 
of working considerably exceed the beneficial 
nee of heating, the number of blows decreas- 
adily as shown in the diagram. 


Table 2 Results with Mate 
Ss t Klong ‘ N be 
, ( ( f blows 
s/t 
0 j ' 
( 0 { 
he 61 
i ‘ 
Fig yw ‘ 
the bars 
} Res } Vate I 
5 t ng Elong 
} produce Number 
ee per cent of blows Width “a 
} iT 1.721 1.9 I 
l 2.4 14 
S ‘ 1,344 0 
0 ( 1 &é 0 
; 7 Si 
} 1 
) 8 f { 
Table : Res ts / VW { 
Stretel g Klongat 
temp produ Nu 
n deg ¢ r cent of blow Width 
50 ] 
0 ® jar 19 
() 1.7 1,807 
..2 Lif 
on g 2 2 i 


th material C the bar heated to 250 deg. C. 

tretched 1.7 per cent. shows an increase in the 

er of blows, but all the others show a decrease, 

elongated 8.3 per cent. only standing nine and 

blows respectively, and the dimension “a” of 
2 extending clear across the fracture. 

rom the foregoing it may be said that a small 

tion of soft steel at a blue heat is sufficient 

‘ing about remarkable increase in brittleness. 

ases the higher temperature gives the worst, 

ts. The brittleness increases very rapidly with 

ise in the amount of elongation given. It is 

e more extraordinary because no change in struc- 

an be found even with the highest magnifica- 

If this were not the case it would be easy to 

te the brittle material by microscopic exam- 

1 of a small piece, the removal of which 

not injure the material. The only difference 

was that often the larger slag inclusions 

roken, but this is also seen in pieces stretched 

same extent at ordinary temperatures. 
G. B. W. 


of the users of the Rennerfelt electric fur- 
given out by the Aktiebolaget Electriska Ug- 
Stockholm, Sweden, controller of the furnace, 
18 installations, 13 of which are in Sweden, 3 in 
1 and 2 in Russia. These represent a total 
of 18,050 kilograms. They are largely em- 
prodacing steel castings, though one company 
es the furnace for tool steel and manganese steel. 
er employs it for the refining of fluid steel 
The furnace was described in The Iron Age, 
15, 1914. 
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Severe Test of Mayari Steel Chisel 


The accompanying illustration depicts an inter- 


esting demonstration of the qualities of Mayar 
steel in which the results obtained could not have 
been exceeded with a high grade of tool steel. A 
hand-forged chisel, °s in. square and 7 in. in length 


with a tapered point 


of 2-in. soft 


was driven through a 


open-hearth steel bar 





made from cropped ends of Mayari steel that ran 
about 0.34 per cent. carbon and was supplied by the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, Pa., to the 
D. Wilcox Mfg. Company, Mechanicsburg, Pa., to 
be used in making 6-in. the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal 

After being forged, the chisel was immersed ir 
water, tempered and drawn to a light straw color 


links for 


Company. 


Most persons who have seen the specimen have 
expressed the opinion that the chisel, which com 
pletely penetrates the block of steel, was forced 


through by a steam hammer, but, as a matter of 
fact, a blacksmith held the tool with a pair of tongs 
while his helper drove it through with a 
the operation requiring about 15 min. After it had 
been forced through the block the chisel was in as 
perfect condition as the blow. The 
which was furnished to the D. Wilcox Mfg. Com 
pany analyzed as follows in three different heats: 


sledge, 


hef « re steel 


Carbor 30 

Phosphoru OL 

Manganese 0.77% 

Sulphur 0 

Nickel 

Chron int Hf 14 


It is interesting to note in connection with this 
test performance of Mayari steel that it is being 
supplied to the Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, 
for the manufacture of shrapnel cases and also will 
be used in the construction of the 
over the Mississippi River. 


Memphis bridge 


Officers of the Bucyrus Forge & Machine Company, 
manufacturer of gas and gasoline engines at Bucyrus, 
Ohio, presented data at a meeting of 
holders showing that the plans of the company required 
some additional capital for their full 
it is understood that progress has been made in the 
ter. The company has recently booked a 1 
orders. 


recent stock 
development and 
mat 


imber of! 


— . . . . 
The effect of the war on iron mining in Spain has 

been to reduce the force of men engaged in that indus 

try from a normal total of about 7000 to less thar 


3000. 
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PERSONAL 


L. E. Strothman, manager of the pumping engine 
department of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, has 
been appointed chairman of the committee on meetings 
in Milwaukee of the Ameryican Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 


snennecanenee 






UUSUEDECHOEOEUSOEOEOOGUOUAOEEODEOUOROGROGOSEDOROAONDNECEL ECHO ON EOR DERE 


F. H. Peterman, for 32 years with the Garvin Ma- 
chine Company, Spring and Varick streets, New York, 
has organized the Greenwich Machine & Tool Company, 
117-421 Canal street, New York, of which he is presi- 
dent. 

Thomas F. Fournier, former efficiency engineer of 
the American Locomotive Company and later district 
engineer of the Lamson Company, has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Becker Milling Machine Company, 
Hyde Park, Mass. He will also direct the sales policy 
of the company. 

Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., was a guest of the Business Men’s 
Club, Cincinnati, Ohio, at a noonday luncheon, Novem 
ber 24. In addressing those present he dwelt on the 
opportunity now presented for increasing our trade in 
South America. He also arranged with the foreign 
trade department of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce to make it a permanent branch office of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


KF. D. Egan, electrical engineer for the Pittsburgh 
Crucible Steel Company, Midland, Pa., has also been 
made steam and hydraulic engineer. He has been con- 
nected with the company as electrical engineer for the 
past three years. In designing the electrical equipment 
for the plant he incorporated a number of radical 
changes from past steel works practice, notably that of 
underground transmission—alternating and direct cur- 
rent—and all lighting circuits. He is a member of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, and Association of 
Steel Electrical Engineers. 


Foreign 


Iron and 


C. E. McQuigg, assistant professor of metallurgy at 
Pennsylvania State College, gave an illustrated talk on 
“The Iron and Steel Industry” last week at Johnstown, 
Pa. He was introduced by D. M. Stackhouse, assistant 
superintendent of the Cambria Steel Company. 


William Metcalf, president Braeburn Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, has returned from a business trip to South 
\merica. 

George E. Day, formerly manager of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Ohio, has gone to California, 
winter. 


the 
Company, Youngstown, 
where he will spend the 
Mr. Day is still identified with the company 
in an advisory capacity and is also a large stockholder. 


sales of 


Edward Wooster, first vice-president National Tube 
Company, Pittsburgh, has gone to the Pacific coast on 
an extended business trip and will be 
January 15. 


away until about 
Charles McKnight, president Carbon Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, sailed for Europe, November 28, on a busi- 
ness trip. 
Simon §S. Martin, superintendent of the Maryland 
Steel Company, Sparrows Point, Baltimore, Md., has 
become the operating vice-president of the Rowe Calk 
Company, Hartford, Conn., 
ing operations. 


in charge of all manufactur- 


The Mountain Ice Company last fall installed for 
power and light in its new natural ice harvesting and 
storage plant at Lake Hopatcong, N. J., a 375-kva. 
turbo-alternator set purchased from the Terry Steam 
Turbine Company, Hartford, Conn. It gave such ex- 
cellent service that the ice company is putting a 219- 
kva. set in its plant at Gouldsboro, Pa. The Excelsior 
Needle Company, which is adding a new three-story 
building to its plant at Torrington, Conn., is also add- 
ing a 375-kva. Terry turbo-alternator set to its power 
plant. 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby District 


The C. M. Neeld Construction Company, 
Building, Pittsburgh, has received a contraci 
1200-ft. concrete railroad viaduct at Wilkes-Ba 
to cost about $90,000, and in which 400 tons 
forcing steel bars will be used. 

The Association of Iron and Steel Electrica 
neers will hold a meeting on Saturday eveni: 
cember 5, at the Seventh Avenue Hotel, Pitt 
An illustrated lecture is to be given by Wilfred 
on electrically driven reversing mills. 

The Greenville Steel Car Company, Greenvil 
has begun work on an addition to its plant, 90 
ft. It is being erected by the company’s own fore: 
is for future requirements. F. L. Fay is 
manager. 


The directors of Crucible Steel Company of An 
Pittsburgh, November 27, elected an executiv: 
mittee consisting of Herbert DuPuy, chairman, 
Ramsey, James H. Park, H. S. Wilkinson, H. 
Stewart, John A. Sutton and H. D. W. English 
were elected as follows: Herbert DuPuy, 
man; C. C. Ramsey, president; John A. Sutton, 
vice-president; J. W. Dougherty, second vice-presi: 

G. W. Sargent, third vice-president; H. A. B 
fourth vice-president; George A. Turville, treas 
and Charles W. Rowlands, secretary. 

The Bollinger-Andrews Construction Com; 
Pittsburgh, has received a contract for rebuildin; 
870-ft. warehouse for the American Window Glas 
Company, Jeannette, Pa., to replace one destroye: 
fire. 

Z. T. K. Woo, superintendent of the Hanyang | 
& Steel Works, Hanyang, China, together with Dr. M 
Oshima, Tokyo, Japan; P. Futjita of the same 
Thomas Bunt, London, England; Z N. Kwank and 7 
C. Hsn, Hanyang, China, arrived in Pittsburgh on Mo: 
day, November 30. The party is making a tour of th 
industrial plants of this country to gather ideas to hé 
used in the building of two blast furnaces and a bat 
tery of coke ovens, and possibly an open-hearth ste 
plant. While in Pittsburgh the party visited the Home 
stead and Edgar Thomson works of the Carnegie Stes 
Company and the South Side and Aliquippa works of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. A visit will als 
probably be made to the works of the Westinghous: 
Electric & Mfg. Company. It is likely that most of the 
equipment, if not all, for the blast furnaces will b 
placed in the United States, and it is said the compan 
has practically decided to build by-product coke over 
of the Koppers type. 


cers 


The monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundry 
men’s Association will be held in the Fort Pitt Hot 
on Monday evening, December 7. A. B. Reynders, ‘ 
rector of production of the Westinghouse Electric ¢ 
Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, will read a pape 
“Castings in the Production of Electrical Apparatus 
The association will vote on changing the meeting night 
from the first Monday to the third Monday of 
month. 


The Pittsburgh daily press has made much of 
fact that the plant of the McKeesport Tin Plate Con 
pany, McKeesport, Pa., had resumed operations in fu 
on Monday morning, November 30. The fact is that 
the plant, which contains 22 hot tin mills, shut dow 
Wednesday, November 25, the day before Thanksgiving 
for the remainder of the week, with the full intentio 
of starting up again on the following Monday. It 
running full, but as yet has not orders ahead for man} 
months, as stated. 


The city of Pittsburgh will soon have direct trolle; 
railroad connection with Beaver Falls, Pa., without 
change of cars. This is to be brought about by th 
building of a road 6% miles long between Evans Cit) 
and Falls, Pa., by the Pittsburgh, Harmon) 
New Castle & Butler Railroad Company. Freight 
well as passenger service will be furnished. 

At the meeting of the Engineers’ Society of Weste! 
Pennsylvania, held in its rooms in the Oliver Building. 
Pittsburgh, on the evening of December 1, W. H 


Beaver 








r 3, 1914 


etallurgist of the R. D. Nuttall Company, read 
“Recent Developments in the Heat Treat- 
The paper dealt with the history 
tment, the great progress made in the past 
the development of the railroad motor gear, 
f hardening steel, critical temperatures, oil- 
pyrometers, testing instruments, case hard- 
treatment, etc. 
eported that 
it New 


oOoOv 


iring. 


the works of the American Can 
Pa., has order 


a large Chicago meat packing 


Castle, 
for 


received an 
cans 
nber 1 the Carnegie Steel Company was 
ynly 22 blast furnaces and had 37 idle. Late 
er, Duquesne No. 5 went out for relining and 
1 Ohio No. 2 at Youngstown was banked. 
gonier Valley Railroad Company, owned by 
interests of Pittsburgh, whose line runs 
e, Pa., on the main line of the Pennsylvania 
Ligonier, Pa., will build machine shops at 
nd will likely be in the market for consider- 
ment of iron-working tools. Inquiries should 
ed to the purchasing agent of the Ligonier 
tailroad Company, Ligonier, Pa. 
Cambria Steel Company has taken the 
of the Penn-Mary Coal Company in Cambria 
d Counties, which were formerly operated 
nsylvania Steel Company. 
ibout 18,000 acres of coal land. 


ovel 


The properties 

The Cambria 
has been increasing its supply of raw mate- 
the election of William H. Donner as presi- 


years ago. 


that the Pittsburgh Steel Company, 
ding, Pittsburgh, will build a $1,000,000 ore 
r plant near the shore of Rapid 
Wing County, Minn., is officially denied. 


( port 


Ting 
ating 


Lake, 


ewhat novel use of electric traveling cranes 
adopted by the Ford Motor Company for 

its assembling plants located at Cleveland, 
ti, Pittsburgh, Atlanta and Long Island City. 
mpany recently placed an order with the Cleve- 
Crane & Engineering Company, Wickliffe, Ohio, 
ranes. They are for the purpose of convey- 
received in bulk from freight cars located 

ind level to the various floors in each build- 

ling platforms in staggered location being 
each floor and projecting below the crane 

The hight of lift of these cranes varies from 


ported that 28 steel foundries located between 
nd the Atlantic coast are at present operating 
erage capacity of only 35 per cent. In the Ches- 
listrict some of the steel foundries are running 
15 per capacity, while one foundry 


fairly busy on United States 


cent. of 
s said to be 


work. 


the by-product coke-oven plant at Steel- 
reported to be used for illuminating pur- 
the Harrisburg Company, Harrisburg, 
ynly recently been turned on in certain por- 
city, but it is planned shortly to use it en- 
ghting. A readjustment of burners is nec- 


Gas 


ture of tool steel is the subject of an illus- 
per to be delivered by J. V. Emmons, metal- 
gineer of the Cleveland Twist Drill Company, 
at a meeting of the Cleveland 
the evening of December 8. 


Engineering 


largely used as railroad ballast in the district 

e, Germany, about 250 miles bal 
claimed to be far superior to gravel and 
best grade of rock. 


being so 


of Hegeler Brothers, Danville, Ill., has 
anized and will be known in the future as the 


Corporation. 
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DouGcLAs S. MARTIN, of New York, for a time 
nected with the editorial staff of the Electrical World 
died in France, recently, having been wounded in battl 
He graduated as an electrical 
tral Technical College, London, and 


engineer trom tne Ce 


coming to this oul 


try was editor of the General Electric Review Som¢ 
experience in electrical work on the Pacific coast 
lowed and later the connection with the Electri 
World. A short time ago he jojned the Britis} 


He was a brother of Thomas C. Martin 


JOSEPH H. GLAUBER, general manager of the ‘ 
Brass Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manufa 
plumbers’ brass goods, died in Seattle, Wash., Nove 
from pneumonia, 
pendicitis. He was taken ill while on a 
pleasure trip through the West. He was 43 yea 
brother, M. H. Glauber, treasur: 


27. following an 


operatior 


busine 


age and leaves one 
tne company. 
ALEXANDER HARVEY, secretary the Detrick & H 
vey Machine Company, Baltimore, Md., died Nove 
25 at Johns Hopkins Hospital, from pneumonia 
was a native of Baltimore and was 57 years old 
a graduate of Harvard. In 1884, with Jacob S. Det 


he organized the company bearing his name. He 
three sons and a daughte1 
HuGcH T. STEWART, Struthers, Ohjto, 


founders of the Struthers Iron Company, 


the Anna furnace in 1869, died November 25, ag 
years. He was associated with Thomas Struthe 
W. Kennedy and others, in the Struthers Iron ( 
pany which property was afterward taken ove! 


Struthers Furnace Company. 


WILLIAM SPACKE, vice-president of the F. W. S 


Machine Company, Indianapolis, died Novemb« 
aged 35 years. He had been connected with th 
pany since its formation 


Large Export Order for Chain 


C. M. Power, general sales 


manager of the Sta : 
Chain Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has secured an ord 
for chain and forgings to be used on a large order f: 
artillery harness for the Allies, amounting to $525,000 
which will require the output of a number of harness 
manufacturers of this country, who will thus be ke} 
busy for four or five months. To make the required i 
deliveries, the company has sublet a part of the wo 


to the Oliver Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh Gage & | 
Supply Company and Frick & Lindsay Company, a . 


Pittsburgh, and the John A. Roebling & Sons Compa: . 
Trenton, N. J. The Standard Chain Company expe 

to complete the order within three months. The orde 

for harness is probably the largest ever placed in tl ( 
country. 

The allied Newport Rolling Mill Compan; ) 
Andrews Steel Company, Newport, Ky., have lately r | 
ceived sufficient business to enable them to | 
both plants on full time and with full forces. Thess | 
companies have lately been operating at a reduced rate | 
of production, but are now able to run to capa | 
the remainder of the year. 

The United States District Court, Buffal 
1amed James E. Ferguson, president Ferguson Ste 
& Iron Company, as receiver for the Standard Stru 
tural Steel Company of that city, which recently we =. 
into bankruptcy. 

George P. Hobbs, Wooster, Ohio, representing 
client, is in the market for a complete equipment 
manufacturing stamped and pieced tin ware or will co! 
sider partial equipment for a plant 


Italy’s imports of iron and steel totaled 425,068 tons 
to July 1, 1914, as compared with 378,725 tons for the 
same period of 1913. 








The Machinery Markets 


i 


rea 


the 


n many cases working to ca 


Export business continues to be the salient ture nachinery markets and 


turers who sell the machines which are wanted abroad are 


from domestic sources improving slowly and a_ few pleasing orders have been placec 


Is 


in general are showing more lif motor company has been a pure 
in machine 


more than they can do and 


inquiries e, an electric 


good business is dependent on the placing of a shrapnel contract. Business 


New 


miscellaneous tools is widening. 


makers 
ls 


ic 


England, lathe have 


In 


improving rapidly in 


Cleveland no 


volume of single 


sustained. Engine lathes have the bulk of the export demand in Cincinnati, and dome 
some improvement. Ithough the majority of the sales in Milwaukee are for export, « 
looks better and the general feeling is one of optimism. Plans for new plants and exte 
in evidence in the Central South than they have been for several months. While the 


r 


fallen off in the Birmingham district, the lumber industry is showing more interest in 
Texas the good demand for irrigation pumping machinery continues to be the feature 
market is in the best condition since the beginning of the war. The machinery trad 
northwest has a slightly healthier tone, part of which due to the opening of the Pan 


thoss 
pacit 
B. th 
*haser 
> tools 
the de 


irge orders or lists are reported, but there 
tool-buying, general manufacturing conditions are better and the export mo 


stic tr 


lomesti 


nsions 


mine tr 
equipn 
The St 
in 


the 


e 


ama Cal 


has brought marine repair work to the Puget Sound shipyards 
New York a oe recto: Wt, ia 
i edge secretal 
NEW er 2, 19 e Leindorf Electric Light | pany, C 
( has been incorporated by E. | 
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R t ! d ele lamp. It propo 
Wi lire various Ss 
" I ad tor Ki S 
tl lf 1 B. A. Turcot 
nes Or } 
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WW . m t ‘ irging its plant at Gr 
| S ( rk t a cost ol over 
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, \\ t j Conc la le I 
I t i ond-hand sw £ 
io Vient chargé 
Ss, preside ‘ he borough of Brox 
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t 
: 1 n Cooperage Comp 
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, ny} re 7 Wall street, New 
# . er r tl rebuilding of the 
; | ( pa Geneva, N. Y wl 
; . fir I t wit 1 loss of $175,000 
or , ' bee ( ted for i factory to be 
\ ’ Briar Pipe Company, Union, N. Y 
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lere re S te ¢ Ve icres at Temple street and C 
! ) I ( \ sewage disposal plant is to be 
| Ww. W Buff has completed plans 
Bar & Robi Basket Company, Pe! 
] t t » cost about $50,000, cor 
B ' repared for a three-story additic 
Sheffi W ( ( ) Shefl the pl he Crescent Tool Company, J 
Kr S r ron estimated expenditure of $48,000 
: ot : e n Splint Compa Rochester, N. ¥ 
will b furniture factory to cost w 
I N ( > & oor 4 I t $7 ) 5S. C. Langslow, 241 Alexander 
A I ol Hoy resident 
Bro 139 B stre Br N orporation of the Island Slag C 
t w ont ue tl n if . 
ssue showing a capitalization of 5 
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Newark, N. J. 17 . ories, 1 x . Fr William G. France, Lloyd H. H 
The Bi o | ge | S t. B How I Bair, Toledo, Ohio; R. Neel Van W 
l b ga fou ts | d Natcher R. France, Rockville, Ohio, 
«t rbout $ ( probable location of the company’s ] 
The Gre wi Machine & Tool ( ! as bes ti Snake Island, Niagara River and the 
corporated w tal stock of $10.1 yy FE. H. Petermar ! t New York Central Railroad, adjoining t! 
and others, and s nstalling mact i he toy Ww kwire Steel Compat 
at 417 to 421 Ca | street, New York, ere will is reported that the Niagara Sprayer Compal 
general machine business, build specia nd experime Middleport, N. Y., plans to install a system 
machinery, dn cture macl e parts } ntity Al rs and desires information regarding such equ! 
most all of the n hinery equip: has ‘ ircl en Dosch is in charge 
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who have been probably more fortunate than other industries, 
are maintaining their rapid progress. Reports throughout 
the State show that the turn for the better cannot be ques- 
tioned. 

The Phyar Extinguisher Company, Milwaukee, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by Rudolph 
Pfeil, William E. Schultz and Herman Zottel to manufacture 
fire extinguishers. 

The B. J. Johnson Company, Fourth and Fowler 
streets, Milwaukee, Wis., is planning to add four additional 
tloors to its factory, to be completed by 

The Independent Electric Mfg. 
street, Milwaukee, has changed its style to the 
Industrial Controller Company, and increased its capital stock 
from $35,000 to $100,000. 
Welch is 


Soap 


next spring. 
Company, 886 Greenbush 


corporate 


It specializes in controlling devices 


Charles G. president and F. W. Magin, general 


manager. 

The large brick and 
of the defunct Wambold 
which is occupied by 
as a brass foundry, 


frame foundry and machine shop 
Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, part of 
the American Metal Products Company 
was badly damaged by fire November 28. 
The latter company, which suffered a $20,000, 
intends to continue Peter J. 
Weber is president. 
The F. R Mfg Fourth street, 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of plumbers’ and steamfitters’ sup 
plies, has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 


loss of about 


business in another location. 


Dengel Company, 336 


The Sheboygan Railway & 
Wis., is considering the extension of its interurban lines next 
spring from Elkhart Lake to Chilton, Wis 
is general manager. 

The Standard Electric Company, Racine, Wis., has in 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000 


Electric Company, Sheboygan, 


Edward Hammett 


A new firm which will specialize in structural steel ere« 
tion has been organized at Milwaukee by Frank F. 
vice-president of the Lakeside Bridge & Steel Company, Mil- 
waukee, and O. G. Henderson, a well-known erector. Mr. 
Jackson’s connection with the Lakeside Company 
The firm is styled Jackson & Henderson 


Jackson, 


remains 
unchanged. 


The plant of the Paramount Metal Form Drying Company, 
manufacturer of drying systems for knitting and woolen mills, 
3eaver Dam., Wis., was badly damaged by fire last week. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the Paragon 
Oil & Supply Company, Oshkosh, Wis. The capital stock is 
$10,000. E. L. Thompson, T. F. Coffee and 
are the incorporators. 


Erle Thompson 


The board of school directors, Milwaukee, is preparing for 
additions to several schools costing an aggregate of $175,000 
and requires boilers, etc. Frank M. 

The Belting & Supply 
has been with a capital 
Koenig-.and F. P. Brownell 


Harbach is secretary. 
Milwaukee 
incorporated 


Company, Milwaukee, 


stock of $10,000 by 


Louis H. 


The University of Wisconsin, Madison, will take bids until 
December 15 for the entire construction of 
department of 
prepared by 
McCaffrey is 


and 
$250,000 


building 
laboratory for the physics, to cost 
Arthur 


secretary. 


Plans have been 
architect. M. E. 


Peabody, university 
The Janesville Electric Company, Janesville, Wis., has in 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $300,000. 
The Racine Company, Racine, Wis., has 
organized with $25,000 capital stock by W. H 
J. O. Kennedy and J. C 


Carriage been 
Richardson, 


Lund 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, November 30, 1914 


No large orders or new lists of any size are reported; 
but a fair volume of single tool business, with a better run of 
inquiry, is reported. The machine-tool business generally in 
November shows quite an improvement over October. Build- 
ers of machines, however, whose been 
affected directly or indirectly by the little im- 
provement out, and while 
no further large export orders have been placed, the aggre 
gate of foreign buying in small lots is considered larger than 
the normal volume of export business before the war began 
It is stated that the Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, which 
will shortly begin the erection of large additions to its plant, 
will purchase a round lot of machine-tool equipment. Con- 
ditions in general manufacturing lines are looking up some- 


business has not 
war, 
Foreign orders are still coming 


report 


what. The domestic demand for twist drills has improved 
and some good foreign business has come to Cleveland 
makers. 


The Nonpareil Mfg. Company -is establishing a plant on 
East Seventy-eighth street, Cleveland, near the plant of the 
Champion Machine & Forging Company. It is a new com- 
pany and is not yet ready to announce its line of products 
It has purchased some machine shop will 


equipment and 
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buy a few more standard tools. H. O. Connelly is 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore moved their Clevela 
December 1 from 1462 Ontario street to 518 Lea: 
Building. The change in location followed the cd 
this firm to discontinue its display room, which it 
maintaining in connection with its offices on Ontari: 
Its trade in this territory will be supplied largely 
Chicago and Jersey City warehouses. 

The Hunt & Dorman Mfg. Company, Cleveland, w 
ua plant on East Twenty-fourth street, between Pa 
Superior avenues. It will be a two-story concrete buil: 
mill construction, and will provide 22,000 sq. ft. of flo« 
The company manufactures sheet metal stampings a 
Plans for the building have been prepared by Ern 
George, engineer, Leader-News Building, who will pl 
contract for a low-pressure heating system. 

The Cleveland Builders’ Supply Company has acqu 
§-acre site on the Belt Line Railroad, adjoining the p! 
the Chandler Motor Car Company, and will erect a co 
warehouse. Some electrically-driven equipment will 
stalled. 

The Federal Foundry Supply Company, Cleveland, | 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $75,000. 

The Toledo Metal Mfg. Company, Toledo, Ohio, has 
incorporated with a capital stock of $60,090 and will 
the plant of the Toledo Tank & Boiler Compan, 
make some extensions. It will manufacture stacks, stor 
outfits and tanks. Joseph F. Grosswiller 
interested. 


over 
and others 


The Victor Screw Company, Toledo, has been incorpor 


with a capital stock of $5000 by John N. Detzer, F 
Edmonds, Frank A. Carabin, and others. 
The Herbrand Company, Fremont, Ohio, has begur 


erection of three additions to its plant which will inc! 
a power house, a tempering room and a heating room. 

The Wooden Ventilator Company, East Palestine, Ohio, of 
which Thomas Padgett is proprietor, will erect a 
story brick factory, 48 x 100 ft. 

The McClurg Rubber Company, Coshocton, Ohio, has bee 
organized with a capital stock of $250,000 by J. S. McClure 
Columbus, and others, to take over the plant of the S. & M 
Rubber Company, Coshocton. Plans for reorganizing thé 
company under way for some time 


new tw 


have been 


Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, November 30, 1914 
Export orders for lathes continue to come in, and most 
lathe builders in this territory are running on full time. I: 
night work be resorted to in order 
to get out shipments on time. Foreign orders for other kinds 
of machine tools are light in comparison with those placed 
for lathes; but some business in milling machines has be¢ 
lately, and it is understood a number of inquiries 
are in hand. Shipments to Russia are said to be going via 
the Pacific coast route, and reshipped to destination over the 
Siberian Railroad This doubtless accounts for imperative 
instructions given on some orders to rush shipments forward 
as much as possible, as under the best possible conditions 
it is estimated that it would take over 60 days for the ma 
reach their destination. 


some instances has to 


closed 


chines to 
There is 
actual orders 
Central West; 
coast trade. 


some improvement in 
received are 


nothing 


domestic business, but 
principally from the East and 
is reported lately from the Pacifi 
One local manufacturer was surprised last week 
telegram from a railroad in the South asking 
how soon shipment could be made of a large machine tool 
The purchase of 2000 tons of axle billets by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad indicates that this company’s 
car shops will be busy at an early date. 


to receive a 


reported 


The American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, has lately 


received enough business to warrant it putting on a full 
day force, part of which is working over time. Two of this 
company’s departments are operating all-night shifts. While 


most of its orders are from abroad, it reports quite an im 
provement in domestic business, mostly from territory east 
of Cincinnati. 

The Thurber-Browning Company, Andrews Building, Ci! 
cinnati, has leased the former plant of the Ideal Steel Whe 
Company, Winton place, Cincinnati, and will use it for storag¢ 
purposes. This company recently received a large sewer Co! 
tract All equipment has been purchased. 

W. B. George, 7 
terested in a 
make a 


Linden avenue, Ft. Thomas, Ky., is 
proposed company for starting a foundry t 
specialty of small gray-iron castings. No definite 
plans have yet been given out. 

The Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
has lately received an order for an extra large pump and air 
compressor to be installed in the municipal waterworks plan 
at Marion, Ohio. 
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irroll-Jamison Machine Tool Company, Batavia, 
lilding an addition to its plant that will be 20 x 134 


tory, of mill construction. 
Peters & Brown, architects, Dayton, Ohio, are 
plans for A. G. Feight, Dayton, for a four-story 


lilding, 85 x 150 ft., that will be used for housing 
ifacturing plants. 


rescent Machine & Tool Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
w name for the firm formerly known as the New 
& Tool Company. It manufactures small tools and 
L. Dimler, J. H. Mayhew and O. D. Brown compose 
ership. 

L. Wehiner, Dayton, Ohio, owner of a brewery at 
Ohio, contemplates adding to the refrigerating 


t of the plant at an early date. 
Paper Mills Company, Dayton, Ohio, has 


with $30,000 capital stock by M. C 


Hamilton 


rporated Stern 


‘ord Die, Tool & Machine Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
with $10,000 capital stock by S. S 


Nothing is yet known as to manufacturing 


incorporated 


others 


bond issue of $5000 for 


« of enlarging its lighting plant 


hester, Ohio, has voted a 


The Central South 


Ky., November 30, 1914 
industrial interests in this sec- 
Numerous concerns plan expansions and 


LOUISVILLE, 


ed speeding up of 
been noted 


nts, in addition to the establishment of new fac- 

other companies just entering business Prospects 

ries are better than for many months, and while 
business is relatively small, machinery houses are 

nt that around the first of the year trade will be 
increased Business in this immediate vicinity is 
erably better than further South, as the cotton section 
st suffering from depression. Power equipment, especi- 
ectrical apparatus, is in better demand, and wood- 


ng machinery is also selling well 


Kentucky Revivo Battery Company, Louisville, has 

orporated with $200,000 capital stock to manufacture 
battery, for which it has territory rights. R. M. Kelly, 
president and in charge of purchases, including an en- 
nd generator. A building will be leased 


Louisville Silo & Tank Company, which has increased 


ts pital stock from $10,000 to $60,000, has plans for a 
90 x 100 ft., to be erected at Twentieth and High 
Motor-driven wood-working equipment will be in- 

q 4. W. Bryant is president Construction work will 
uary 1. 
nt of the bankrupt Bradford Worsted Spinning 
Louisville, will be sold at auction December 14 
ver equipment includes three 150-hp. boilers, one 
‘orliss engine, one 75-hp. Ideal engine, one 40-hp 
engine, one 30-kw. generator, etc 
Southern Rubber Products Company, Louisville, will 


plant at 606-612 Underhill street The cost of power 


1 equipment will be $20,000 Motors aggregating 
needed. A. F. Wolke is president and buyer 


Grocers’ Biscuit Louisville, will purchase 


Company, 


s for the waterworks plant for Sebree, Ky., have been 


William Barrows, Sebree The estimated cost is 


Vernon Sullinger is city clerk 
Rhea, superintendent of waterworks, Morganfield, 
receive bids until December 17, for two 400-gal 


duplex pumps 


Shelby 


Elkhorn Lumber Gap, Ky., is re 


have plans for a 
Winchester, Ky 
tor manufactured by 


Company, 
sawmill 
plans to have a 
A plant 


patented 
may be in 


s Hagan, 
contract 
ter on 
Hunt has purchased the Somerset Repair & Machine 
Somerset, Ky., from H. L. Baisley. 
Kentucky 
ige for 
Bank, Chicago 
extensive improvements 
VY. Hood has 
e, Ky., from 


Utilities Company, Lexington, Ky., has filed 
favor of the Illinois Trust & 
The proceeds of the loan are to be 


$3,000,000 in 


purchased the electric light 


Mays & Schlinker. 


plant at 


Russellville, Ky., will install a semi-Diese}l 
hp. gasoline engine with a belt-driven direct current 
for lighting purposes. H. G. Brownell is president 


el College, 


ne tipple of Shelby Girsh, Central City, Ky., located 


Kv... was burned recently with a loss of $35,000 


pment is to be 


replaced 
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Central University, Danville, Ky will require a stean 
heating plant 
A. L. Carpenter, Uniontown, Ky., is reported to be plan 


ning improvements in his electric light plant 


The Pope & Caywood Lumber Company, Harlan, Ky., will 
equip a machine shop now 

The Tell Furniture 
purchase equipment for a 
now under construction 


under construction 


Tell City, Ind., 
iddition to its 


City Company, will 


four-story factory, 
Madison, Ind., is reported to have plans for the installation 
of deep well pumps 
The board of commerce, Benton, Tenn., information re 
garding plans for the establishment of electric light and water 
plants there. Address J. L. Brewer 


Novelty 


has 


It is reported that the Wood Turning Company, 


Knoxville, Tenn., will equip a plant at a cost of $5000 so 
Roberts and Nathan Blum are among the owners 

The Chattanooga Gas & Coal Products Company, Chatta 
nooga, Tenn., of which Lewis T. Wolle is president, will cor 
struct an emergency water system for use in connection with 


its new plant, for which contracts have been awarded 


Numerous traction companies are bei 
ville, Tenn., for the purpose of building 
Tennessee Kentucky 
Middle Tennessee 
Huntsville, Ala 


ng organized in Nash 
interurban lines into 
and Among them are the following 
Interurban Railroad, 


Tennessee & Kentucky 


Franklin, Tenn., to 


Interurban Railroad 


Company, Nashville to Adairville, Ky Cumberland Valley 
Interurban Railway Company, Lebanon, Tenn., to Sparta, 
Tenn Nashville & Murfreesboro Interurban Railway, David 
son to Rutherford counties H. H. Mayberry, Nashville, is 


interested in most of the companies 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November 30, 1914 
While cotton off 

the market has demonstrated a better condition in agri 

districts than was thought in the 


of marketing 


the disposition of the farmer to hold his 
ultural 
the season 


beginning of 


the absence results in a failure to pay debts 


hence, although there is much more optimism the volume 
of trade does not expand in a satisfactory manner Saw 
mills show a disposition to begin negotiations, but are slow 
to buy The mine trade has fallen off. General opinion is 
that recovery has set in but that it will come by small 
steps 

The Decatur Fertilizer Company, Decatur, Ala., which has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $30,000, con 
templates improvements 

W M Deems, Dayton, Ohio, is reported as ibout to 
establish a plant at Mobile for manufacturing vitrified brick 

The Florence Ice & Coal Company, Florence, Ala., of 


which H. J. Moore is general manager, will enlarge its plant 


Armour & Co., Mobile, Ala., will rebuild their. plant dam 
aged by fire 

The Mfg 
corporated with a 
Thomas, Robert J 


an ice factory, ar 


Darien Company, Darien, Ga., 
capital $40,000 by 


and others, and plans to 


has been in 


stock of James E 
Downey, establish 


electric lighting plant, et< 


Edward Miranda, Bunnell, Fla., will establish an ice plant 

H. L. Gray, Raleigh, Fla., will establish a lumber plant 
in place of the one recently burned at a loss of $10,000 

The Dade City Broom Compa! Dade City, Fla., w 
establish a broom factory E. E. Kinkle is president 

The Tampa Brush Company, Tampa, Fla., has been ir 
corporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by Harry Lieman. 
Abraham Maas, George D Hauser, ind others, to n 


facture brushes and wood novelties 
AusTIN, Texas, November 28, 1914 
> 
Bad weather has interfered to some extent with the ma 
chinery and tool trade. The demand for irrigation pumping 7 
machinery continues good Cotton is moving more freely ' 
than a week ago and more money is being placed in cir- 


culation. | 


The Driscoll Pipe Line Company, Groesbeck, which has a y 
capital stock of $200,000, will lay a natural gas pipe line f 
from the Mexia field to Corsicana and intermediate towns 
It also plans a pipe line from the Mexia wells to Austin, a 


distance of about 150 miles. The incorporators of the com 


pany are Timothy J. Driscoll, Indianapolis; Lewis E. Elliott 5 
and Percy A. Little, Buffalo, N. ¥ and Cornelius T. Herring, a 
Amarillo, Texas 

Charles R. Tips will install a pumping plant on the Frio fj 


River for t town of Three Rivers 


—_ 
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A. W. Jones and E. W. Jones, Del Rio, will install a pump V. B. Ve Tacky, Robert A. Lowry and J. A. Clinger 
ing plant to irrigate 150 acres of land will equip a refinery. 


J. Tickl o lar will build a broom factory Th Je er Motor ‘oO a : " sa, Kla., las 

l .. Fickling, Llano, will build bro tor Phe ffer Motor Company, Tulsa, Okl I 

The New Braunfels Brewing Company New Braunfels orporated with a capital stock of $12,000 by C. B 
will install additional machinery and enlarge the capacity of KF. E, Adams and L, L. Giacomini, and will instal 
its brewer) department including lathes, drill presses, etc 


John Borradalle Santa F*% N M nda ssociates, re The N. S. Sherman Iron & Machine Works, Oklah« 


preparing to construct a hydroelectric plant in White Rock Okla., will extend the waterworks equipment at ( 
Canvon, 1 miles from Sant Fé Application for authorit Okla., the wor nvolving about $20,000 and also « 
has been approved by James A. French, state engineer terworks plant at Morris, Okla., to cost about 
A municipal waterworks plant and distributing system w The Benham Engineering Company, Oklahoma Cit 

rt 


be constructed at Aspermont at a cost of $18,000 


: 5 5 ’ Vi M Ullm , secretary of the board of truste: 
Henry M. Wallace, president Corpus Christi Gas Comp 


’ Natchez Hospital, Natchez, Miss., is receiving bic 
Corpus (¢ hrist plans to itural 2g pipe e iror } } 1 
: # jiler plant and heating and ventilating equipment 
White Point field, near Sinton, to San Antonio, 150 m 
t is estimated that the project involves the expenditure of The saw and shingle mill of Lee H. Bird, Oma, } 


it $1.500.1 reported burned with a loss of $3500 on machinery alor 
The Laurel Light & Railway Company, Laurel, Mis 
all a turbo-generator set with condenser and one 


Fi ° rotary converter for street railway service. 
St. Louis 


H. Converse, operating the municipal electric light 





g Louts. Mo., November 3 1014 t Crystal Springs, Miss., has plans for the installat 
The machine-tool market is in better tone at the present two crude ol — driven generating sets, one of ] 
ne than sinc the oper g Europear pene With tl na the ees r 75 kw., both of 125 volts, direct current, 
Reserve Bank system settling into runr order, the n pe 
market s becoming rapidl € sier and more dispositior t< C 4 Lee Shreveport, La., will install at West M: 
plan for the future s being showr Indications point t ’ e1ectl light plant, complete, and add equipm: 
nereased ictivit' immed telv afte the turr oO the vear ine vaterwor plant at a total cost of $16,000 
Enterprises now under consideratior ire expected to result The Ozone Ice Company, Bogalusa, La., will insta 
in demand for equipment by that time From nearby cottor tional cold storage and ice-making machinery. M. K. ] 
sections come reports of more stable feeling and of the Ss 
movement of cot vhich, while not profitable, is releasing 
money needed for current operations Collections are ré Th ° 
sake ‘aathabacsers: Waiade saan ated tac Sena ad e Pacific Northwest 
eae ee ae eal ia ae tp ae oe ze PORTI AND, ORE., November 24, 191 
fined to imme te needs I " ecessal rey e! nts Se The I nine trade shows 4 slightly healthier 
tools are in very light request. While no great activity is to be expected at this seasor 
The ( R. Richardson Mac : , q p! PORNO: in financial and shipping conditions pro: 
tae ack s i the coming yvear. The Panama Canal, besides ¢ 
“\ G. Me ers e J M nr iK B Wals will er real tance to the lumber industry, is bringing 1 
ne re] r work to north Pacific ports More inquiries 
eee eee iring f¢ mining equipment, both from the interior 
The mill, boiler hous¢ i rds of the H Que : rol Alas In the grain districts there is an incré 
ber & Mfg. Compar Pa Louis, whicl e bee an eae en ior miusce ineous equipment, including numer 
bout 4 dicta will | a er ( tools Harbor work ind other publi 
€ Mod Auto Re} « UC struct Cor , 4601 rove nt re till an important factor 
etigastar Parag oemmaP rs * Chark nage | & Marsh, Tacoma, Wash., have taken a co 
; the drill presses I tion of an electric suction dredge for the 
The Laclede Gas Light Cor S I 7 r $66,00 
1 Station power } lant i Vill nst € ment te cost Thy Weverhauser Lumber & Timber Company, W 
bout $25,0( I l Seattle, ontemplates the construction of 
The Missour Valle & ( Cr Eldora mber ll in Idaho 
Springs, Mo., will install on a YU-volt steam-arivel! T yon Slip Sidewalk Door Company, Spokane, h 
enerating unit to be operat rallel wit Corliss ¢ orporat witl 1 capital stock of $60,000 by 1 
I I B s il I 


©’ Brien, O r M. Borg and David C. Coates, to manufactu 
The Citizens Light, Water & Power Compar Hale, Me patent floor covering A factory will be built in Spokar 


] ‘ oiler house a nstall wo hi le eT é ry , revy ‘ ' . 
equip a boiler hou ; 1 two | : The Kenyon Killibug Company, Great Falls, Mont., 
nerating equipment, et ntly incorporated by Clarence, Harry and Bery Ker 
The Hermann-Sanford Saddlery Company, Sprinef M Louis Angert nd A. J. Williamson, with a capital stocl 
1 not rebuild its plant, recent destroved 1 firs Tt } $50,000. plar the erection of a chemical factory. 
1 factor’ ; . ermann is preside : 
sed a factory F. ( A president I beet sugar plant, which is estimated t 


The Burdette 


= 
y 
Ay 
£ 
L 


d for Hamilton, Mont., capit , 
creased its capital sto rom $75,000 to $1( ind W ts Mar s Daly, Hamilton, is at the head of the movemé 


iT? t ™m Tur es } format 
Gravette, Ark., will tall n electr l t er Che ntr for repairs to the steamer Santa C 
plant nd is in the market for boiler ( é rator 3] ! varded to the Willamette Iron & Steel Comp 
t I H. Crayton should be ddress I © ludes the replacing of a large amount 
| Ponton e Ice & Cold Storagve Comnar . wat ! hinery, totals $300,000 


Bentonville, Ark., has been burned with a loss of $ 00 The lumber mill of A. M. Young, near Tyghe, Ore 


The engines, c ensers and other machine el mpletel ompletely destroyed by fire recently, with a loss of al 
ruined $10,0( It is reported that it will be rebuilt next spring 
The Southwestern Cities Electric ¢ ! I oO TI Electro Chemical Company, Tacoma, has been 
John C. Keys, president, has plans for the inst of porated for $26,000, by Alfred E. and E. D. Goldsmith, A 
second 250-hp. Diesel engin« nd will receive bids shortly W. C. Eshelt . and J. H. Lintor Hugo Metzler 
Yale, Okla., } 1 ns for the nest f mn electr B B ng, Tacoma, is attorney for the compan) 
light plant, the specifications ling for 75-kw rect Highland Water Users’ Association, Kenn 
ynnecte 1 \ organized with a paid-up stock of $4 
The Acme Pipe & Fi ry Company. Oklahon Cit ( Ross, W. B. Wuth, R. H. Nicholson, W. D. C 
Okla., has been incorporated with a nital stock of $12.00 G. H. Taylor. John J. Ruskin is the attorney 
by C. H. Fleet, M. K. Wright and W. S. Nelson and will equi rl Balboa Hydraulic Mining & Dredging Com] 
machine shop Seatth é neorporated for $500,000, by Harry Le B 
The Sam-O-Set Oil Company, Ardmore, Okla.. recently in ( I st 
orporated by Robert Watchorn, Los Angeles, Cal., and others The Yaquina Bay Elect Company, Vancouver, W 
vith $5,000,000 capital stock, has plans for the constructior nereased its capital sto from $20,000 to $40,000, 
of a pipe line from Healdto1 1 Cushing, Okla., to th \ use the additional capital for improvements to its | 
eulf, with necessary pumping equipment, et Tt eveloping power sites near Yaquina, Oré A. Wel 
The Silver Crow Oil & Refining Company, Stillwater, Ok! e of the principal stockholders 


Y ne 0 ed wit] nit < ] f @n50 ; ’ > 7 $ . . ‘ 
has been incorporated wit cap stock o ‘ ) | ‘ Bratlie-McClellan Shingle Mill Company, Ridgé 
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john L. Bratlie and William McClelland, is Edmonton, Albert Machinery capable of turning out 200,0¢ 
ty of its electric light and power plant ft. of lumber per d will be inst ed 
n cet for new boiler and generating ma- The Pacific Mills, Vancouver, B. C., has been incorporat: 
vith a capital st ‘ $9.51 0 to take ove O 
Ore., has voted bonds in the sum of $150,000 Falls Pulp & Paper Company, recently in fi 
ten culties The plant w be reopened 
water Current Motor Company, Spokane, re The directors of t H son B é River & P f 
ze nd capitalized at $150,000 will soon begin R Ww Com y I iting I 
of water motors for use on farms for pro it Transcona, Mar 
! An annual output of fron The Globe Pump Com, treen Ba Wis., 
planned It will be affiliated 1 pump manufacturing | t at Wintr g, Mar R 
ks, Spokane Byington is manager 
nstruction of a two-story reinforced con W. W. McNeely, manager of the Alberta Lins : 
67 to be built for the 1 5. Gov Company, Med ne Hat, Alberta neces t t t w 
e N ows wake Washington Canal, Seattl rebuild its plant recent lestroyed firs witl 1 loss 
eted by architects Bebb & Gould, Denn; $20,000 
ucture will cost $55,000 exclusive of ma The Easterbrook Milling mpa Richt 
or construction of the plant and for equi ipitalized at $30, will erect flour 
- sg pelpmcage tise inaugh, 1 S. Enginee James Th Wiltete. CarOstca. Ald 
: - _s a ae Ellison Milling Compar nounces 
Cardston Milling Comy ; plant The 
iS a capacit of ; bt per day, will be er ree 
Eastern Canada g: Wahi’ tabi ae tie titi aetiainabiid: tiie te 0 


TORONTO, ONT., November 0, 14 
Glencoe, Ont., will purchase machinery street. is managir 
ne nd auto repair shop 
ré inder way for the constructior fia plant at Ne Denver, B 
Montreal, for the Harbor Comn sior b fire 
it Mimico, Ont., at 


$125,000 Trade Publications 
vill.be called for four pumps to be used in con Leather Packings.—Watson-Still: Ur ! I 
the new {2-ir ntake pipe at Ottawa, Ont., ton street. Ne 


The pumps will cost $6000 each. R. L. Haycocl 





seal jacks, presses, cumulators é AY 
’ vill be inst led in the plant of the Guelp features « seed : hia , ® ; ; K 
Compal Guelpl Ont t cost of $700 packings, re } ‘ . heat ; - : 
re rn 1 Government has ithorized the Tow! nd heat, a reduce t oss ‘ I 
Avyimer, Que., to construct a filtration plant Mr of the pa ngs, whic! re made the U, cuy l 
is the engineer styles, re prese ed, toge er with t giv £ ‘ 
: . sizes that can be furnis \ of il } 
Arctic Ice Company, Renaud street, Quebec, w Cor ; 
. . fs 2 the applicatior ! Ise ‘ 
plant a. 3 hance, St. Paul street, is mar : : 
gether with the diagrar how ge the met? it « 
be given in ordering 
Bartlett Automobile Company, Stratford, Ont., o 
: Portable Electric Drills.—Indep lent Pneun 
Rartlett is manager, has had plans drawn for : 
. : aa A Company, Thor Building, Chicago, | Circular |] Re 
cost, equipped pout S00,000 
lates to a e ¢ port e electr dr s Ww ‘ 
{ ‘ou maor nt } < t nom . 1 , 
Council, London, Ont., has authorized the pur be the only ones equipped throughout with 1 nd roller 
nery for the Spring ink umping station I = 
} Springb < pioneers : on, bearings Views of the different tools are presenté tnvether 
I wh ls, turbine pumps, sy! ous 1 ors, with a condensed table of specifications da mentie - 
( 1 : it% , y > S 
; ibitz is « y engineer. of the several types of spec changing gears tl : 
n Lippard-Stewart Motor Car Company, Ltd., supplied to order 


, , it James _ 7 Belt Hooks.—Sawyer Belt Hook Comp Pawt ‘ 


mas A surgess nd Louis Cote, Ottawa, nd | 


2 Price list Ne 7 Show i mber of fferent styl 
capital stock of $50,000 t lanufact e motor : : S 
: rows _ - ; ' of hooks for leather, rubber and tton belts Ir onne 
el ery etc . - : : 
, tion with the illustrations of the variou tyles, informat 
t Oil & Ast It Refining Comy of Canada, s given as to the width of belts for wl hm 4 he uses 
real, has beer I orporated witl 1 capital stock ind the wa n W h they ire ipplic Mi tior s ils 
by Frederick H. Markey, W. W. Skinner, attor made of line of wedges for us¢ Ca wt , . cee 
treal: George G. Hyde, and others, to manufactur mer heads in plac« 


Automatic Motor Starters.— er-H r Mfg. ¢ 


Sandwich Bay Pulp & Lumber Company, Ltd. pany, Milwaukee, W Folder Rel 
F : , ; , 
I been incorporated with a capital stock of ontrol of motors nd ows a number of tarter the 
} Aurele sernier, Oscar Beauchamp nd others Lutomat tvpe emploved in connection with 1} ‘ r my 
tur pulp paper, et pumps, \ ium cleaners, blowers, compres , nd eve! 
n Match Company's factory, at Drummond kinds‘of machine tool The use of push butt ‘ l snay 
bee burned A large amount of machinery vitches for the remote contro f motors ich IpoT 
‘ ind a connect diagram showing t I } 
otor in be ( trolled from seve! ] t ’ 
t d floors | snap sw tches s included 
Western Cana a etn theanion. Sees Cenne ila teas 


WINNIPEG, MAN., November 28, 1914 Catalogut Size. ¢ 7 i page Loe am be 


2 ‘ ot he ble y ‘ hye 
er ouses find the demand rather quiet Report ‘ é tif } ‘ r tal 
: ; a? ate . il « . wiwat ' 
hat the volume of business this month has beer r, hiy I ! 
l eT | test rr le the r ‘ ‘ 
November, 1913 The total machinery busi , s 
tiny since. the first of the vear is probably ‘ he tior or boiler 1 et na the tes fror ‘ t 
per cent. smaller than for the same 11 months last made, stratior A ¢ ensit t s : 
rix ds i tables of the eights « , 
futile to speculate on future trade ir western vet head Lb! Veigz 
the er of the war shapes of rivets Instructions n how to } ‘ r 
‘ | 1 . are given, and there are 37 pages of illustr 
{oun . regina, Sasi Ww nat | ‘hiner 
: , — which the company’s rivets have beer ed 
use Storey & Van Egmond, McCallum-Hill ‘ : = 
: re the engineers Portable Electric Tools.—N:« Smit} Elect To 


ll} } I Company, Cincinnati, Ohio Catalogue N« 
Ww i De rr ae t > wat rorks lant ing . . =— . 
o the erworks | nd the des riptior of portable and fixed electr or 


inbrook, B. C., at a cost of $100,000 willing machines. The catalogue. & : nf 8 ean 
Milling Company, McGrath, Alberta, will in iso illustrates different classes of work for ¥ +} tacl 
erator ts plant to supply the towr with are dapte« Numerou tables of grinding whee sneed re 
30 included 


be completed as soon as possible on the lumber Speed Reduction Gears.—! 


Alt t & Great Waterway Railway Company, 120 West Monroe street. C) pre | B et N 


i ns 


ati 
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Treats of a line of speed reducing gears that are built with 
ratios of 4 to 1 up to 1600 to 1, and capacities ol from 1 to 
100 hp. <A brief description of the construction and use of 
the gears is presented, together with views of installations 
and a number of tables of the different combinations that 
can be supplied A dimension sheet is included and mention 
is also made of various sizes of cut tooth worms and worn 
gears that can be furnished. 

Worms and Worm Gears.—Timken-David Brown Con 
pany, Detroit, Mich Pamphlet Is an illustrated story tha 
outlines some of the important factors in the manutacture 
of Timken-David Brown worm gearing The story describes 


completely how these worms and worm gears are mace, and 


the text is supplemented by illustrations of a numober ol 
steps in the process Illustrations of some tl gearir 
ind the way in which it is used are Iso it ded 

Drop Forgings.—Strieb & Foote Company, O01 Ogder 
street, Newark, N. J Lists the various sizes 
forgings that in be supplied for itomobiles ‘T 
clude spring clips, levers of various types, ‘ nad rod 
nds, radius and connecting rods, valve s teer 
knuckles and arms, gear blanks, hangers, et There 
practically no text in the catalogue, wl h consists Imost 
ntirely of illustrations of the various forgings ipplement« 
by tables of the different sizes that can be supplied 
principal dimensions where only one size is made 

Internal Combustion Engine.—VWeste! Gas Er 
Corporation, 900 North Main street, Los Angeles, Cal { 
logue No. 1 Relates to a ne of internal c« b t 
gines using gasoline, distillate, naphtl kerosene, ) 
ind coal, natural, oil, or producer gas as fue The 

ture of the engine is a new type of governor which is 1 
ited on the flywheel hub and operates throug) irs Illus 
trations of the different styles of engine built and its var 
ous parts are included to supplement xt descriptic 
One of the features of the engine IPO! whicl per l en 
phasis is laid is the use of vertical valves Tables of 
mensions and other useful informatio1 re cl Ar 
llustrated description of this engine ppeared in T) y 
ige, May 8&8, 1913 

Ball Bearings.—Hess-Brieht Mfe ( ny, } ! 
phia, Pa Set of loose leaf circular Relates to the eo 
ill bearings in connection wit the tr ( ‘ powe! 
nd machine tool constructio1 The set t rs the 
se of ball bearings shafts wit it houlder I < 
ric mot it bine pum] I head 1 t st S 
Illustrations of the various mo s I resented te 
gether with brief descriptions 

Ball Bearing Jacks.—A. ©. Nort: 
street, Boston, Mass Catalogue No »s ( : 
vious catalogues ind lists a line of bal earir oO 
various types These include self-lowering, high speed 
for car, bridge and general use, ball bearing cars, jour 
ind general purpose jacks with cone bearings d tracl 
iutomatic lowering jacks All of the different types ! 
illustrated with brief descriptions yndense necifi 


tion tables 


Steels, Wire and Forgings.—Carm 


nter Steel Company 
Reading, Pa General catalogue D R 


telates to an extensive 
line of hot-rolled, hammered, cold-rolled and cold-drawn 
steels and wire, as well as rough and finished machined nd 
heat treated forgings After a general introduction, dealing 


with the manufacture of iron and steel, its grades and in 


structions for forging, hardening, tempering and annealing 


the different brands of tool steel are br 


iefly described, wit} 
particular reference to the uses for which they are dapted 
Reproductions of the labels of the several brands 
together with heat treating instructions Lists of 
ous sizes of special steels that can be ) re g 
t number of tables of iseful nformatio complete the t 
logue 

Cycloidal Pumps.—Connersville Blower Company, Con 
nersville, Ind Catalogue No. 16 Calls attention to e 
of two-impeller cycloidal rotary pumps that re built 
number of different styles for a great variety of uses 
Among the work for which these pumps are suited is pum; 
ing water for filtration reservoirs, cooling towers, barometri« 
condensers, circulating work, irrigation, ete., for dling 
oils, tar, liquid lard, ammonia, cyanide solutions, etc., for 
creating vacuums for condensers, for vacuum cleaning and 


heating systems, suction roll work, flat suction boxes, evapo 


ration pans, etc. One particular advantage of this type of 
pump is that air. or gases and water 
taneously. The construction of the 
some length, with halftone and lin 


the text, and there are a number 


can be handled simul 
pump 1s gone into 


e drawings to supplement 


of views of the pumps ir 
use A table of capacities and the friction head for various 
sizes of pipe and flow velocities is included 
Presses and Special Machinery.—} W Bliss Con 
pany, 11 Adams treet, Rrooklvn,. N \ Catalogue Size 
6 x 9 in pages, &40 This is the fourteenth editior f the 
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company’s general catalogue and illustrates a few 
many machines regularly built. Those shown include 
punching, shearing, slitting, trimming and double 
machines; spinning lathes and special machines fo: 
ing sheet metal, drop forging equipment and automa 
chinery for the manufacture of tin cans. The boo} 
vided into sections, the first of which is devoted 
eral information, clutches and slide connections, T} 
19 sections are given over to illustrations and brief 


tions of the 


ng 


various classes of machinery, and the fi 
contains complete index and telegraph code. 


Customs Decisions 
CAST-IRON ARTICLES 


The United States Court of Customs Appeals has 
sustained the Government’s contention for a material 
restriction of the class of cast-iron articles that are to 
be accorded the lower duty-rate carried in the tariff 
law for “castings,” as against “articles or wares not 
specially provided for, composed wholly or in chief 
value of metal.” The case before the court was a: 
appeal by the Department of Justice from a decisioy 
of the Board of General Appraisers sustaining a 
protest by the Durbrow & Hearne Mfg. Company, im- 
porter of eccentrics from Germany for the Star sewing 
machine. These were classified by the collector at New 
York as manufactures of metal not specially provided 
for under the tariff act of 1909, dutiable at 45 per 
cent. The importer claimed the goods to be finished 
castings of iron, dutiable at 1c. per lb. under paragraph 
147. This contention was upheld by the board on 
review. The case then went to the customs court. At 
the hearing it was established that the eccentrics are 
made of cast iron, drilled, reamed and nickel-plated. 

Judge Smith, who writes the decision for the court 
reversing the board, says the court holds the belief 
that Congress especially confined the operation of the 
paragraph under consideration to manufactures wholly 
of cast iron, and from that it follows that goods made 
up of cast iron and some other metal are not dutiable 
as castings of iron advanced in condition. The goods 
were undoubtedly originally wholly of cast iron, but 
subsequent to the casting they were plated with nickel, 
and must, therefore, be considered as manufactures 
composed of cast iron and nickel. “Consequently they 
are not covered by paragraph 147 and are strictly 
within the terms of paragraph 199, which lays a duty 
of 45 per cent. on articles or wares partly or wholly 
manufactured, not specially provided for and composed 
wholly or in part of metal.” 

Having won its contention for the higher duty, the 
Treasury Department is now expected to issue an order 
to customs officials throughout the country to return 
cast-iron articles, if in combination with other metals, 
under paragraph 167 of the tariff act of 1913, which 
calls for a duty 20 per cent. on manufactures of 
metal not specially provided for. Had the importer 
won the test case, goods similar and allied to those in 
controversy would have entered at 10 per cent. under 
paragraph 125 of the new law. 


A MACHINE-TOOL CLASSIFICATION 


Another decjsion made by the board, dealing with 
the question of what constitutes a machine tool, stands 
in the names of Goff & Page and the Whiting & Davis 
Company, Providence, R. I. The importations concerned 
rope-chain, link-forming, snap-forming, chain-making, 
bead-chain and curb machines. Duty was taken at the 
rate of 45 per cent. under paragraph 199, tariff act of 
1909, as metal manufactures, the importers’ claim being 
for a customs tax of 30 per cent. under paragraph 197 
as machine tools. The testimony of several expert wit- 
nesses established that each of the machines in con- 
troversy is operated by electric power and is capable 
of cutting metal with the aid of a cutting tool. As 
the Government had no evidence in rebuttal, the board 
sustained the claims. Similar action was taken by the 
board in protests by Snow’s Express Company, Ltd., 
and Alfred H. Post & Co., New York, relating respec- 
tively to bottle cap-making machines and machines 
working on brass wire for bending and cutting the 


material into the form of rings for use in making 
chain 
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